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by Michael Copner, 
Editor-in-chief 

Welcome to issue 21 of the publication that aims 
to satisfy ail your cult movie needs. Our critics 
may claim we have too much Lugosi, too much 
sex, too much Godzilla, or too much Ed Wood. But 
our fans teU us our zine is simply too much! 

Six months ago we were happy to release a 50/ 
50 issue, turning over half our magazine to Forrest 
J Ackerman, the Godfather of Sci-Fi, for a test 
revival of his classic Spacemen magazine from the 
1960's. Most of our readers jumped for joy when 
they saw this wild, novel addition to our regular 
menu of delights. 

But a few rumors circulated that we had been 
disgruntled with Uncle Forry for several explicit 
reasons. I heard the same basic story repeated 
often enough that it was evident someone was 
telling tales. The fact that we're doing another 
Spacemen should put those tales to rest. 

For the record, let it be said that Ackerman the 
Great is the greatest. Always has been, always will 


be. Sci-fi, horror film fandom wouldn't have hap- 
pened if it hadn't been for Forrest J Ackerman. 
And Forry at 80 is still as enthused and vitally 
involved in the genre now as ever. We're happy, 
proud, honored and priviledged to be working 
with the founding father of Monster Fandom. We 
had no disagreement with him about anything. 
We love him and hope to work with him on many 
publishing projects in the very near future. 

The other pressing matter is our super-fortu- 
nate discovery of Bill Chancellor, our latest cover 
artist. A computer graphics wizard based in Texas, 
Bill was one more of Forry's fans in the glory days 
of Famous Monsters magazine and always wanted 
to create cover art for something similar. We're 
delighted to present his debut work, a moody, 
shadowy rendering of Glenn Strange as the Fran- 
kenstein Monster. "I hope your readers like my 
stuff," Bill told lis when presenting this spooky 
and intricate work. "I want to become the Basil 
Gogos of Cult Movies magazine!" 

We're sure our readers will approve. Watch for 
his surprise creation on our next cover! 

But that's enough of a prelude. We’ve got won- 
derful stuff this issue so — on with the showlB 
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I very much enjoyed your recent double issue of 
Cult Movies and Spacemen. As always you have 
done a fine job of looking at the films that tend to 
get overlooked. Forrest J Ackerman was the first to 
see that these films were in need of a magazine to 
take their side, so he gave us Famous Monsters. I've 
been a fan since the start. 

Also — in your interview with Kay Parker you 
did not go into her work in England under the 
name Kay Taylor, such as the horror film Night 
Nurse. This is something that should have been 
covered. 

James Killian 
Sumiton, AL 

Thanks for Cult Moores #20. The only issue Td 
seen earlier was the "Speeding Bullet" issue, the 
most compelling story of Geor^ Reeves' life and 
death ever written. 

Some items in #20 need correction. Bryan Senn 
harps on WiUis O'Brien's excellent animation in 
The Black Scorpion. Obie didn't do any animation 
for that picture. It was all done by Pete Peterson 
from a wheelchair in his Reseda workshop. For 
details, see my story in SPFX #4. 

William Cappa's spread on the unmade Merian 
Cooper project was just one of many Cooper- 
O'Brian projects aborted at MGM. The hero 
"mounted on the back of a giant falcon" suggests 
it was War Eagles which started in 1938. Another 
was Paradise Lost. For this, Marcel Delgado built 
some winged angels. Obie animated them as a 
test. Paradise was scrapped as being unworkable. 
I knew the cameraman, Bert WiUis, who recalled 
the angels as being hopelessly pigeon-toed. Coo- 
per also planned a Fantasia-lske film at MGM 
using classical music, but it never materialized. 
My forthcoming book The Making of Mighty foe 
Young, overseen by Ray Harryhausen will explore 
many of Cooper's aborted productions at MGM 
and RKO. 

Cappa confused the "5100,000 machine big as 
an automobile" with the traveling matte process. 
I believe he was describing MGM's early motion 
control device which allowed pans and tilts on live 
action to be replicated on matte paintings and 
miniatures. Both elements were tied together with 
a traveling split-screen line, resulting in seamless 
movement from one to the other. 

New Yorkers who grew up with Fifties TV 
might remember the many guest appearances Moe 
Howard made on Clubhouse Gang with Officer foe 
Bolton, the WPIX outlet for the Stooges comedies. 
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Moe often demonstrated his "fingers in the eye" 
schtik and warned kids not to try it at home, or 
anywhere else for that matter. Joe DeRita used to 
pop in with Moe to Hype Have Rocket, Will Travel. 
Those were the days. 

Buddy Barnett and all Ed Wood fans might be 
interested in the complete story behind the music 
used in Plan 9 from Outer Space published recently 
in Scarlet Street #23. The entire Plan 9 background 
music package on CD, digitally remastered from 
the original library tracks, is available from 
Retrosonic Records, FOB 300656, Brooklyn, NY 
11230. The CD is $16.95 plus $3 p&h. 

Keep up the good work. A good mix of cinema 
obscura and engaging stories of personalities like 
Ilona Massey makes for pleasurable reading. 

Paul Mandel 
New York, NY 

Congratulations on aunique and superb maga- 
zine. Youi coverage of all thir\gs weird is second to 
none! 

Tm writing this letter for two reasons — the first 
is to address a question one of your readers had a 
few issues back. He inquired on the whereabouts 
of Jill Banner (star of Spider Baby). I was speaking 
to Johnny Legend at a convention and he said he 
heard she was killed in a motorcycle accident in 
the early 1980s. She was also enjoyable in several 
episodes of Dragnet, so I was sorry to hear the 
belated news. 

Also, your coverage of cult directors has been 
great, but you've left a very important one out. 
The creator of Psychos In Love (1986) and Galactic 
Gigolo (1987), Carmine Capobianco has been over- 
looked! 

Tm a big fan of both these films and I'm curious 
to see how Mr. Capobianco — and castmembers 
such as Debi Thibeault or Frank Stewart — are 
doing today. Has he made more than these two 
movies? If anyone out there has information on 
this, please write to this magazine! 

Tom O'Neill 
Waldwick, NJ 

Movies often address the dark side of human- 
ity. Two that deliver a solid punch to the gut are 
Easy Rider (1969) and A Perfect World (1993). In 
Easy Rider two young men set out to discover 
themselves and America. Their hair is long, they 
flirt with the wrong side of the law, and one of 
them has an abrasive personality; qualities that, to 
the minds of a couple of good oT southern rednecks 
equate to a death sentence. In A Perfect World it's a 
cop that acts a judge, jury and executioner. 

These movies are deeply depressing. The atti- 
tude that "I/we know what's best" for you/ soci- 
ety/mankind is a disturbing one. Yet, it's ram- 
pant. It's not imcommon for some group (often 
church affiliated) or individual (e.g. Bob Dole) to 
denounce a film (e.g. Martin Scorsese's Last Temp- 
tation of Christ), book (e.g. Salman Rushdie's Sa- 
tanic Verses), or whatever, asmorally/sodally cor- 
rupt. And it seems, that all too often, those doing 
the condemning have little understanding of that 
which offends them. 

There are a number of things that makes Cult 
Movies and the films you write about fascinating. 
Among these is the implied acceptance of those 
whose vision, interests, or talents varies widely 
firom the mainstream and/or from our own ideals. 
And so, it was with some dismay that I read the 


letter from Joe Whiting in issue 19. He asks that 
you "leave the pom coverage to less deserving 
mags." Is this any different than asking that you 

"leave the coverage to less deservingmags"? 

(What goes in the blank— Ed Wood, John Wayne, 
Godzilla, horror, westerns, John Waters, sd-fi, ad 
nauseum?) 

My interest in movies is very broad and ranges 
across most of the genres and eras. I read Cult 
Movies cover to cover. I find each article to be 
fasdnating — sometimes because of the topic, 
sometimes because of the author's own intense 
interest in the topic. Titus Moody's interview of 
Kay Parker (too short) was no less compelling 
than Stritto's extensive article on the life and films 
of Merian Cooper. 

Pom's content, goal and typical budgets are a 
redpe for bad movies. Still, there are porn films, 
writers, performers, and diredors that rise above 
the glut of "fast buck" movies. Cafe Flesh (Pia 
Snow, aka Michelle Bauer) is as good a post- 
apocalypse movie as I've seen. Few movies spent 
less money on sets and had lower production 
values (boom mikes and crew shadows appear 
several times) than Femme Fatale (Janey Robbins); 
still there is no denying the mystique that per- 
vades the film. TheNina Hartley films {Debbie Duz 
Dishes and Blazing Mattresses) are, in an outra- 
geous way, very funny. 

Please continue thebroad, open-minded cover- 
age of film — there is no more deserving maga- 
zine. And of course, Joe Whiting has the solution 
within his letter; skip the articles "[You] really 
don't care to read..." 

Jeff Kerschnet 
Marhlemmmt, WA 

A friend and fellow Harry Langdon fan sent me 
a copy of your magazine with Rudy Minger's 
article on Langdon. It's just great — my compli- 
ments to Mr. Minger on a fine, insightful piece. 
After so many years of outrageous errors and self- 
serving falsehoods from other commentators, this 
was a breath of fresh air. Perhaps your readers 
woidd be interested in our Harry Langdon soci- 
ety? 

Floyd Bennett 
FO Box 388 

Downers Grove, IL 60515 
e-mail harry.lSixnetcom.com 

(Indeed they should be! Fans of Langdon are 
encouraged to contact Mr. Bennett for more infor- 
mation about the club, newsletter, and activities of 
the Harry Langdon Society.) 

The families of Lugosi, Chaney, and Karloff 
want to thank all of you who helped us with our 
stamp effort. Without the support and help from 
thousands and thousands of people all over the 
country, we could never have been successful. We 
received thousands of wonderful letters ourselves 
from people who had seen and enjoyed these 


actors' films. Hundreds of others wrote directly to 
the Post Office in Washington. With your help 
some 15,000 signatures were gathered for us by 
fans from far and near. It was a most gratifying 
experience for us all. 

As most of you know, on October 31 the Post 
Office announced its selection and unveiled the 
stamp art at Universal Studios Florida. There will 
be a set of five stamps honoring these men for their 
unique contributions to cinema history. 

It is our understanding that the stamps will be 
issued in early October '97 at Universal Studios 
California. It will be a precious moment for each of 
the families, and one we gladly share with you, 
these fans of the Legends of Horror. 

One last note of thanks should go to the U. S. 
Post Office. From the start they have been marvel- 
ous to work with. They have been both courteous 
and considerate of the families, and have kept us 
well informed throughout the entire process. 

Thank you all once again. 

Gratefully, 

Sara Karloff 

Thanks for the story on Barbarella in your Space- 
men magazine. You might want to do a follow-up 
with Star Crash featuring Caroline Munro as the 
thigh-high-boot-wearing heroine in outer space. 
Since the retro look is in, maybe we can see a 
review of the lost classic. Girl In Gold Boots with 
Leslie McRae. There are many of us out here with 
a love for that look. 

John Klematio 
c/o B.O.O.T.S 
PO Box 1322 
Tijeras, NM 87059 

I truly dig your Spacemen flip issue with Forrest 
J Ackerman. With all the currently available sd-fi 
magazines being full of dtek, I think it's a perfect 
fit for Cult Movies with Forrest's emphasis on 
those great past films from Metropolis to the '50s 
Golden Age. Please keep this new feature, as it 
makes your very cool publication even better. 
Billy Cox 
Spring, TX 


Got something to say? 
Write to; 

Colt Movies Magazine 
6201 Sunset Blvd., 
Suite 152 

Hollywood CA 90028 
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fireball Jungle 

(Americana, 1968) With Lon Chaney, Jr., Alan 
Mixon, John “Lawman" Ruesell, Randy Kirby, Nancy 
Donahue and Herman the Wonder Dog. Written by 
Harry Whittington. Directed fay Joseph Mawra. Color, 
94 minutes and available from Something Weird Video. 

Between stints with A1 Adamson and bit parts in 
A.C. Lyles' geriatric westerns, Chaney the Younger put 
in an appearance in this fabled stock-car atrocity, 
ground out by gibbering hacks for the Southern drive- 
in circuit. Genre writers generally count his perfor- 
mance as yet another step in the actor's' degradation 
from the Valhalla of Universal's faacklot to a gin- 
cracked private Ragnarok, culminating in voiceless- 
ness and exploitation. They like that sort of thing and 
such moralism should be understood, if not entirely 
forgiven. Chaney, Jr. is still widely regarded as a 
second-rater who rode liis father’s name to ephemeral 
glory In the genre’s so-called “Second Golden Age” of 
the forties. His later career, yet another casualty of the 
collapse of the studio system, is often read as the sad- 
but-inevitable consequence of pretension and a flawed 
nature. Middle-class morality demands this sort of 
story from time to time and filmchat writers obligingly 
dish it up, using the “lives" of Judy Garland, Montgom- 
ery Clift, Errol Flynn, and (yes) Bela Lugosi and the 
Chaneys in the way gravy is used to smother the rancid 
taste of a very old entree. 

Not even a lunatic could make a case for Fireball 
Jungle and not even I will try. The narrative concerns 
itself with the exploits of one Ronald "Cateye” Mears, 
stock-car driver, fixer, and all-round shitheel. Alan 
Mixon as Cateye is a ripe Method overactor of the 
Timothy Carey school, giving the sort of eye-rolling, 
scrotum-picking, near-psychotic performance the late 
master perfected in films like The Killing and The 
World’s Greatest Sinner. You simply can’t take your 
eyes off him and part of the charm of this film is the 
latent e^ectation that the poor mook is about to be 
gently hauled out-of-frame and into an ambulance for 
liis own good. Nor is that the only delight of Fireball 
Jungle.The exposition is choppy and fragmented as an 
acid delirium aud the eye is kept gently amused with a 
great deal of badly-staged violence. There is no plot as 
such. The characters would remind you of people you 
saw in other movies if not for the fact they are all 
different. The whole experience beggars description. 
John “Lawman" Russell is a gangster with a pencil- 
thin moustache (the Boston BJackie kind) and there is 
lots of stock-footage and antisocial behavior. You won't 
soon forget a urinal that pisses beer and a cash-register 
that flushes money. 

Lon (and Herman, the Wonder Dog) run an auto 
gravesite heavily patronized by the local “syndicate”. 
Since this is a film in which the cliaracters declaim 
their innermost thoughts and desires, Chaney gets to 
discharge a lot of lame dialogue (“This could be good 
junkyard...’’) and essay some brooding, Larry Talbot 
stares. Deep in soliloquy and expertly ripping tabs off 




Old Milwaukees, the old fellow gives this wonderfully 
tatty flick it’s only moments of dignity. Like Lugosi in 
Bride of the Monster and Karloff in Targets , Chaney 
seems to know tliat his time is almost over and so 
attempts to give one more film a brushstroke of actor's 
truth. When, down with the shakes, he declares, “I ain't 
got long to go, but I'm scared to die", we don't see a 
pathetic Hoil3'WQod drunkard, but an excellent and 
once-ambitious actor with the sad, only chance he'll 
ever have at playing King Lear. People who’ve seen 
Spider Baby oiHigk A^oon will understand and those 
who only remember The Indestructible Man or The 
Haunted Palace won't know what the hell I'm talking 
about. 

Tliis is another in the “Johnny Legend’s Untamed 
Video" series and has some of the bizarre extras we’ve 
come to expect from Something Weird, including the 
riotous company trailer. The video transfer is quite 
good (as usual) md the print itself looks most charm- 
ingly battered-as if it had been beaten with a length of 
chain and then submerged in brine. As we all know, 
this only heightens the experience. 

Reviewed by Ronald Dale Garmon 

The Phynx 

(Warner Brothers/Seven Arts, 1970)WithA. Michael 
Milier.RayChippeway, Dennis harden, Lanny Stevens, 
Lou Antonio, Michael Ansara and numerous guest 
stars and cameos. Written by Stan Comyn. Directed by 
Lee H. Katzin. Color, 83 minutes and available fi-om 
Video Search of Miami. 

When, according to Variety, the Kinney Corporation 
“acquired” (lovely verb) Warner Brothers/Seven Arts, 
the corporate megalith was stuck with as much as 
$59,366,000 of unsalable cinematic product ripening 
away in the studio's vaults. One can imagine the 
Kinn ey execs, emerging glassy-eyed and damp from 
the latest multiple screening, only to contemplate the 


commercial prospects ofTheMadwomanofChaillot, 
2000 Years Later, The Last of the Mobile Hot 
Shots, Trog, TheBigBounce, TheValleyofGwangi, 
Jerry Lewis' Which Way To TheFront?, and Luchino 
Visconti’s The Damned and the consequent eviscera- 
tion of their careers. Thoughts of tax shelters and 
write-offs undoubtedly tugged through their heads, 
along with the sort of marketing schemes traditionally 
hatched when the attar of flop sweat hangs in the 
boardroom air. The company actually lost $77 million 
in 1970, despite the runaway success ofM*A*S*H and 
Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid. Like all their 
other in -hand properties. The Phynx was no help. 

Advertised as a film with “nothing left out” (and 
rated GP),7VtBPfcynj:takesaleaftom the Don Kirshner/ 
Monkees playbook and chronicles the inexplicable rise 
ofaprefabricated rock-and-roll band. Since the Monkees 
had already sent themselves up, brilliantly, in Head 
(1968), the potential for meaningful satire had dimin- 
ished greatly. Produced (from their story) byBobBooker 
and George Foster (whose hit comedy record "The First 
Family” gently satirized the Kennedys) and directed by 
once and future TV-movie hack Lee H. Katzin (whose 
Whatever Happened To Aunt Alice? (1969) demon- 
strated hisBaby Jane-derived way with lurid close-ups 
and out-to-grass celebrities), the film first came to my 
attention from a reference book I devoured in the ’70s, 
morbidly titled Who Was Who On Screen. The only 
criteria for inclusion in this thick and fascinating 
volume were a film appearance and a death certificate. 
The Phynx was the last credit in so many entries that 
it arrested (whatelBe?>morbidinterest.MichaelWeldon 
(in the first volume of his invaluable Psychatronic 
Encylopedia of Film) reels off the impressive list of 
guest stars and urges the reader to “write your local TV 
station or revival theater” if your appetite is thus 
whetted, and mine was. 

The “most important American leaders" (an un- 
wieldy gaggle of ’30s screen personalities) are kid- 
napped by Albania (!) in order to lower American 
morale and facilitate Commie subversion. The govern- 
ment predictably panics and refers the whole sticky 
matter to a computer shaped like a woman and named 
M.O.T.HA. (Mechanical Oracle That Helps Ameri- 
cans). M.O.T.H.A. advises (via a punch card that 
emerges from her vagina) that the government form a 
rock band named "The Phynx,” conquer the Billboard 
album charts, and thus merit an introduction to 
Albania’s mad dictator (Michael Ansara). Idiotic secret 
agents kidnap the appropriate quartet: an athlete, a 
disgruntled intellectual, an African American actor, 
and an Indian militant (played by four very photogenic 
and subsequently obscure actors) at the behest of a 
literally box-headed Chief Executive (Rich Little, do- 
ing his Nixon schtick). The boys are threatened with 
the draft, taught their instruments and put through 
theirmilitaryandeounterciilturalpacesbyClintWalker 
(who blows himself up), Harold “Oddjob” Sakata and 
Richard Pryor. The government insures a brisk sale of 
their album (several limp Lemon Pipers-style tunes 
slathered generously over the soundtrack courtesy of 
Jerry Lieber and Mike Stoller) by shooting up the rest 
of the stock at local record stores. 

Before one can effectively ponder the obvious paral- 
lels between this plot development and our military 
policy in Vietnam, the action is whisked to several 
stock-footage European locales. Some sub-Matt Helm 
antics follow, involving x-ray glasses and a four-part 
map tattooed to the bellies of Italian models. Our lads 
eventually arrive in Albania to perform for the exOed 
Tinseltown royalty. Johnny Weissmuller, Pat O’Brien 
(who gets to do a funny Reagan joke), Busby Berkeley, 
Butterfly McQueen, Rudy Vallee, Edgar Bergen (com- 
plete with Charlie McCarthy and bobbing larynx), Col. 
Harlan Sandersd), Andy Devine, the ineffable General 
George Jessel, Dorothy Lamour, Leo (Sorcey and Huntz 
Hall (showing some brief, familiar life as Slip and 
Satch), Jay Silverheels, and Joe Louis (among others) 
are trotted out like elderly, bejeweled circus horses on 
their way to the glue factory. They are meant to stand 
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in as the nation's collective fantasy-life (hence their 
status as “leaders") — living expressions of all that is 
true and good in the American Way of Life. Actually, 
most of them seem distracted, confused, and on hand 
for one last paycheck. Hunt? Hall (who else?) comes up 
with an escape plan and the Phynx tear down the 
Albanian wall in a wildly festive orgy of pure, uninhib- 
ited rock showmanship. Imagine the Cowsills at the 
Hollywood Bowl. 

The execs at Kinney, realizingthe transparent hope- 
lessness of selling The Phynx to even an audience 
saturated with Laugh-In, Get Smart, and Vietnam, 
saw to it that the film was barely released. Variety 
called it “an inept, unfunny comedy,” even while prais- 
ing the effects work. Motion Picture Daily thought it an 
exercise in “bad taste,” despite all the energy expended 
and The Hollywood Reporter, with an apprehensive eye 
on the health of the industry, mourned the squander of 
“money no one owns and will ever see again in epic 
over-production.” And so the film vanished down the 
memory-hole of failed commerce and was duly written 
off by a studio whose next temporary salvation lay in 
the release of Patton a few months later. 

The Phynx, friends, is a bona-fide cult classic. It is 
bad in ways undreamt by Ed Wood, Jess Franco, or 
evenHalNeedham. Jessie Lilleysaw this film with me, 
pronounced it worse than even Dracula Vs Franken- 
stein but laughed all the way through. Nothing could 
better suit an irony-drenched '90s audience than this 
cynical major-studio attempt at countercultural sitcom. 
It would defy the best (and never very good) parodic 
efforts of the MST-3000 crowd. I reiterate Michael 
Weldon — write the local revival house or (rare) inde- 
pendent TV station and get this film before an audi- 
ence. And be prepared to accept the consequences. 

— Reviewed by Ronald Dale Garmon 

The Demolitionist 

(1996, A-Pix Fils) This stars Nicole Eggert, who 
looks damn good in leather, and Richard Grieco, who 
plays a pretty crazy villain named “Mad Dog.” This Bob 
Kurtzman (of the makeup effects team KNB) directed 
zombie-as-superhero endeavor comes off like a better 
produced version of Legion Of The Night. But forget 
about the stupid, predictable story — it’s worth check- 
ing out simply to see the B-movie actor roster — Reggie 
Bannister, Bruce Abbott. Susan TsTrell, Sarah Dou- 
glas, Jack Nance, Tom Savini, Heather Langenkamp, 
and Bruce Campbell! 

Reviewed by Kevin Lindenmuth 

The Addiction 

(1965, Dir Abel Ferrera), New York philosophy 
student Lili Taylor is bitten by vampire AnnabeUa 
Sciorra, drinks blood and spouts pretentiousness for 
the better half ofthe film. Boring until the last quarter 
of the movie where all the vampires she has created 
slaughter her graduation party guests, in a most zom- 
bie-like fashion. This carnage still doesn’t redeem the 
movie, though. 

Reviewed by Kevin Lindenmuth 

E\nl Ambitions 

(1996, B+ Productions) A satanic public relations 
firm lures young models to the sacrificial altar in hopes 
of summoning the devil. A renegade reporter by the 
name ofMcGavin, intent on digging up some dirt on the 
governor (who is one of the cult members) stumbles 
upon their plan for world domination — and sees some 
really cool special effects. This is a fun movie, one ofthe 
best Night Stalker episodes that was never made, 
with special appearances by Bill Hinzman and Debbie 
Rochon. 

Reviewed by Kevin Lindenmuth 

Vamps: Deadly Dreamgirls 

(1995, B+ Productions) No, not a sequel to the Grace 



Francine York o/The Doll Squad. 


Jones movie but it might as well be. Female vampires, 
posing as strippers, entice men to their doom. A young 
woman, down on her luck, joins the “Vamps” club, not 
knowing that she'll soon become one of the undead. To 
complicate things even more she falls in love with a 
priest, who is in a crisis of faith. Although it is slightly 
predictable, the scenario of the movie makes it all 
watchable. 

Reviewed by Kevin Lindenmuth 

Voodoo Dawn 

(1990, Dir. by Steven Fierberg, Prod, by Steven 
Mackler, Screenplay by John Russo, Jeffrey Delman, 
Thomas Rendon, Evan Dunsky. With Raymond S. 
Jacques, Theresa Merritt, Gina Gershon, Kirk Baily, 
Billy “Sly" WUliams, Tony Todd. 

Though possessing a few beautiful settings (sun- 
filled meadow, green leafy forest) and touching (briefly) 
on the humanistic theme of the plight of the migrant 
farm worker, this film falls into the same trap that 
snares many a low-budget, direct-to-video effort: poor 
characterization and leaden plotting. John Russo (of 
Night Of The Living Dead fame) and his three co- 
writers concoct a tale of big city college kids caught up 
in a struggle between immigrant farm workers from 
Haiti and an evil voodoo priest named Makoute. For 
some inexplicable reason, this rogue sorcerer is stalk- 
ing and killing his former countrymen in order to 


obtain body parts to assemble a patchwork zombie 
creation. Why this voodoo version of Dr, Frankenstein 
does all this is never explained (he already has a 
handful of whole zombie corpses to do his bidding), nor 
is much else in this poorly-scripted and deadly dull 
movie (has Russo penned anything good since 19687). 

Poor Tony Todd (who made such Ein impression in 
the 1990 Night Of The Living Dead remake and the 
Candyman series) has no dialogue as the voodoo 
villain and little to do except creep about in the dark 
with a machete. The only intriguing moments in this 
waste-of-time arise when the friendly mama loa effec- 
tively uses a voodoo doll to make Makoute twist and 
jerk this way and that — and the final shot of one ofthe 
zombies (who, lacking significant makeup, simply look 
like slow-walking field workers). Having been run 
through(sideways)withan iron bar, the preambulating 
corpse can’t get through the door because the ends of 
the bar jutting out from either side of his body keep 
catching on the door frame and the mindless automa- 
ton simply bumps again and again at the portal. Sadly, 
one late joke at a zombie’s expense and a few pretty 
images do not an entertaining movie make, and view- 
ers should simply roll over and go back to sleep rather 
than face this Voodoo Dawn. 

Reviewed by Bryan Senn 

Girl In Trouble 

(Dir. by Brandon Chase, starring Tammy Clarke, 
Ray Menard. Sometliing Weird Video). 

A bored farmer's daughter sets out for the glamor- 
ous life — and New Orleans is where she's going to let 
it all hang out. On her journey to the city she has an 
accident, twists her ankle and is helped out by a kind- 
seeming man. Unbeknownst to her the guy is actually 
a perverted freak who wants pajunent for his kindness. 
A fight breaks out and she bashes his head in with a 
rock, steals his car and splits to New Orleans. 

As fate would have it, she ends up in a boarding 
house run by an old, loud-mouthed slut who sets the 
girl up with all sorts of dubious jobs, and with each job 
she finds herself in more trouble than before. With 
class and a great figure, what was a girl in trouble to 
do? Strip! 

Tammy Clark in the lead is perfect as the naive waif. 
You'll also love Neiomi Salitech as the old slut with a 
potential to really camp it up. Although the strip tease 
scene is in the camp arena, with no bloops or blunders 
this movie turned out to be plenty of fun. 

Reviewed by John Tetceira 

The Doll Squad 

(Prod. feDir.byTedV. Mikels, with Michael Ansara, 
Francine York. Tura Satana) 

This gem starts off dull, but when the action starts 
it's like a roller coaster ride! A major government 
project has been altered by an unknown saboteur. So, 
enter tlie Doll Squad, the most seductive lookingwomen, 
with sexy wigs, make-up and far-out clothes. They’re 
everything the 1970s had to offer! Experienced in 
guerilla warfare and martial arts with more tricks 
than James Bond, the girts set out to nab the ruthless 
arch villian. In-between tiie scenes are psychedelic 
swirls that look like an acid trip. The music sounds like 
something out of Charlie's Angels, and the acting is 
way-out fun to watch. 

Reviewed by John Teixeira 

Sex-O-Phrenia 

(1970, 52 min. With Rene Bond, Keith Erickson) 

Lonely housewife in need of erotic action has bizarre 
fantasies that cause her to seek out random sex acts. 
Good looking California, soft-core product, shot in 
16mm, was a fun way to kill an hour in the nation’s 
grind houses, and it's still cool in 1997. Rene Bond 
carries the full burden of propelling this adult thriller, 
(continued) 
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and she's got the body, personality, and acting talent to 
meet the task. There’s a suitable rock'inspired musical 
score which breezes through one sex encounter after 
another, right up to the ambiguous, abrupt conclusion. 

Most exploitation films tend to be glorified home 
movies, and in the 1970& they were much more glorified 
than the video trash of today. For a trip back in time, 
see this oldie but goodie, available on VHS fiom Alpha 
Blue Archives of Oakland, California. 

Revieiced by Michael Copner 

Soddle Tramp Women 

{1972, Prod. & Dir. by Godfrey Daniels, Written by 
Don Edwards, With Carl DeJung, John Alderman, 
Rene Bond, Heather Vale, Candy Samples, Sandy 
Dempsey. Color, 65 min.) 

Bounty hunters clash with outlaws who gang rap>e 
the daughter of a cattle rancher. This is top-notch stuff 
with superb acting and the most gritty, suspensful 
wild-west feel imaginable short of a John Ford western. 
This undoubtedly played the drive-ins, but also dis- 
plays enough tits ’n’ ass and soft-core sex scenes to have 
been shown in the nation’s grind houses — just before 
Linda Lovelace appeared on the scene and changed the 
rules of the exploitation game completely. 

Rene, Sandy, and Candy each portray hookers in a 
lonely frontier town. Miss Rene Bond gets a chance to 
do some real acting and proves she's up to the task. 
First time on video, and from a pretty good 35mm print. 
Available from Alpha Blue Archives, PO Box 16072, 
Oakland. CA 94610. Ph/Fax; 510-268-0811) 

ItevieiDed by Michael Copner 

The lost^ Step Down 

(1970, an A.P.E. Production. With Malta and Uschi 
Digart) 

"What are you into? What’s your scene?” A young 
swinger is talking to an innocent girl who sits shyly 
watching something that could ignite into a hot lesbian 
encounter. 

“Oh, you know,” the shy one replies. “Girl from a 
small town, new to the big city.” It doesn't take her long 
to learn her way around. There are girl-girl frolics 
around the swimming pool. In a church, monks help 
busty young ladies disrobe and perform orgasmic ritu- 
als at the altar. This is 1970, so it’s all softcore sex, but 
the unbilled Uschi Digart is spectacular as always, 
with her huge, plush, tan, giant-nippled breasts that 
nearly everyone in this movie gets a chance to play 
with. 

This is direct from film. It has scratches and splices, 
but that isn’t really much of a detriment. It proves the 
film got lots of bookings, and you can more easily 
imagine yourself watching this at the Pussycat, or the 
World, or the Nu-Paris back in the ultra-cool '708. 
Exclusive from Alpha Blue Archives in Oakland, Cali- 

Reviewed by Michael Copner 

Ladies Crave Excitement 

(1935, Dir. by Nick Grinds, With Norman Foster, 
Esther Ralston, Mascot Pictures) 

A bored little rich girl (who pilots her own autogyro 
in her spare time) hooks up romantically with a news- 
reel photographer and becomes embroiled in prison 
breaks, shoot-outs, crime at the racetrack, and count- 
less car chases. This may be the most action-packed 
feature Nat Levine ever cranked out for his Mascot 
Pictures. Part of the fun is the where-were-they-then 
aspect of it all. Jason Robards appears in the support- 
ing cast. Joseph H. Lewis is credited as Supervising 
Editor, six years before his directorial debut on 
Monogram's Lugosi flick. Invisible Ghost. A wham- 
bang credit sequence and the behind the scenes look at 
studio filmmakingboostthisto a four-star rating for all 
B-movie fans. 

Sinister Cinema has just released this from a beau- 
tiful, crisp 16inm print. 

Reviewed by Michael Copner 


flower and Snake 

(1974, Dir. by Masaru Konuma, with Maomi Tani, 
Yasuhiko Ishizu) 

A young man is asked by his employer to sexually 
educate his frigid wife. An amazing procession of bond- 
age and torment scenes follow, and a tale is told in 
flashback form. 

Rarely is there a counterpart to this type of film 
produced in the United States — a superbly written 
and directed and masterfully acted studio film devoted 
to sex. Likewise there is no American counterpart to 
Nikkatsu Studios, the Japanese company which pro- 
duced dozens of these films in the 1970s, Faced with 
financial difficulties, Nikkatsu gave itself over entirely 
to sex themed films, specializing in the Roman-pom 
sagas devoted to the punishment and humiliation of 
the female, usually with the framework of emotional 
dramatic stories. 

Whereas the European filmmakers displayed blood 
and guts bmtality in their S&M films, the Japanese 
found beauty in these same themes. And of course, they 
implied but never actually showed genital penetration 
scenes, something that would have been mandatory in 
American adult films by the mid- 19708. And even in 
Japan, this specialized genre died out with the even- 
tual advent of home video and explicit hardcore sex. 

So here is this film from 23 years out of the past, 
made by a director and cast at the peak of their creative 
powers. A dramatic sexual film of the personal unfold- 
ment of a man and a woman, both trapped by circum- 
stances, and both on the brink of new awareness. And 
yeah, Naomi Tani spends a lot of time tied in bed, 
suspended from the rafters, tormented with feathers, 
and made to endure some hot and spicey goo spread on 
herhelpleBs,played-widewomanhoodinoneeepecially 
alarming scene. 

This film is available in its original letterboxed 
format from Video Search ofMiami, PO Box 16-1917, 
Miami. FL 33116, phone (305) 279-9773. 

Sar of Dave; Beauty Hunting 

(1979, Dir. by Noribumi Suzuki, w/Natsuko 
Yatsushiro) 

In this Roman-pom saga from Japan, a young man 
turns his basement into a torture chamber and keeps 
a variety of beautiful women caged for torment. This is 
more of a psychological drama than many in the genre, 
and the sex scenes are more intricately blended into the 
telling of this tale of a family history. Director Suzuki 
is better known for his Sonny Chiba/Henry Sanada 
action films , but most critics feel he was at home with 
this subject matter. Video Search of Miami has a 
letterboxed, color, English subtitled print of this film. 

Tokyo Emanuelle 

(1976, Dir. Akira Kato, w/Kkumi Taguchi) 

A quintessential mid-’708 centerfold-girl-comes-to- 
life classic. The fun in the nudejustnever ends asKumi 
globe-trots her days away, from Paris to Tokyo, seeking 
more men to get naked with. It’s glitzy, soft, mindless 
erotic fare from Nikkatsu Studios of Japan, produced 
in an expansive style contemporary with similar Ameri- 
can made adult product for the theaters. A letterboxed 
firman language print with English subtitles is avail- 
able from Video Search of Miami, PO Box 16-1917, 
Miami, FL 33116. 

Reviewed by Michael Copner 

Wife To Be Sacri|iced 

(1974, Dir. by Masaru Konuma, w/Naomi Tani, 
Terumi Azuma). 

Abeautifulyoungwoman charges her husband with 
sexual battery. The man escapes from the police and 
remains in hiding for three years. Brooding with lust 
for revenge, he kidnaps the errant wife and brings her 
to an abandoned house in the countiyside where he 


subjects her to astonishing punishment before con- 
ducting a re-marriage ceremony — now she's cor- 
rected, submissive, and in bondage. 

The Japanese “Queen of S&M,” Naomi Tani is abso- 
lutely delicious in her bondage. Having played the 
same character type so often, she once complained in a 
Bunschun Weekly interview that these flicks had per- 
manently changed the shape of her breasts. In this 
film, she spends almost her entire screen time in ropes 
and some manner of distress. An artfully directed 
“pink” classic from the famous Nikkatsu Studios of 
Japan, in a beautiful, flawless, letterboxed, English 
subtitled print. Available from Video Search of Miami, 
PO Box 16-1917, Miami FL 33116, phone (305) 279- 
9773. 

Reviewed by Michael Copner 

Vengeance of Ursus 

(1962, Dir. by Luigi Capuono, w/Samson Burke and 
Wandisa Guida. From Jonia Films and DePaolis Stu- 
dios. Released in America by Medallion Pictures in 
1963.) 

The mighty Ursus protects a princess who is travel- 
ling through a hostile countiy. After many perils and 
trials, Ursus unites two kingdoms by marrying the 
princess. This ultra-rare, seldom seen film is not often 
includedin lists of sword and sandal epics. The folks at 
Sinister Cinema have located a television print — a bit 
splicey for a minute or two, but in beautiful, brilliant 
color. Muscleman Burke is put through many tests of 
strength and there’s an astounding amount of treach- 
ery and double-crossing by the royalty in this one. 
Highly recommended. From Sinister Cinema, PO Box 
4369, Medford, OR 97501. Phone 541-773-6860. 

Raising Heroes 

(1996, Written & Directed by Douglas Langway, w/ 
TroySostillio, Henry White.) 

Two plotlines become entwined as a gay couple gets 
targeted by small-time gangsters after being acciden- 
tal witness to a mob hit. The film starts leisurely, 
builds to a bloody showdown for a grand finish. 

There has never been a gay action hero on film, or 
anywhere else for that matter," says twenty-three- 
year-old writer-producer-director-editor, Douglas 
Langway. The whole idea of a masculine gay male is 
completely removed from American society. I think it’s 
about time for a positive gay role model in film." 
Principal photography for this film began September, 
1994 in New York City, with additional filming taking 
place in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The film is now 
complete and available for theatrical distribution. 

Phaedra Cinema, an enterprising young company 
with a reputation for distributing exceptional indie 
product, has picked this one up for American release. 
The company has a large portfolio of unique films 
available for both theatrical andnon-theatricalscreen- 
ings. Booking inquiries should be directed to Gregory 
Hatanaka, Phone(310) 478-3308, FAX (310) 478-0206. 

The Slave 

(1962, Dir. by Sergio Corbucci, Starring Steve Reeves, 
Jacques Sernas, Gianna Maria Canale, Claudio Gora. 
Also known as The Son ofSpartacus.) 

By 1962 the muscleman films had begun slipping in 
quality, one adventure after another with the main 
difference being that the budget slipped lower each 
time. However, Reeves name was still strong enough 
box office to warrant turning out lavish movies that 
show the actor off at his best. At times coming off like 
a Hercules movie crossed with a Zorro film, this par- 
ticular story concerns itself with Randus, the son of the 
rebel slave Spartacus. Reeves of course plays Randus 
who is sent by Caesar to work for, and secretly spy on, 
Crasus. Falling in love with a slave girl helps bring the 
plight of the slaves to his attention, plus finding out 
that he's the son ofSpartacus helps in this direction, as 
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same type that Spartacus wore, but never makes the 
connection with Randus. Then Caesar sends Randus 
off to spy on the man who killed his father, though no 
one knows that yet, where he runs into the one man on 
Earth who can make the final connection between the 
pendant. Randus, and Spartacus. Meeting your des- 
tiny is one thing, but this Just goes a bit far. 

Using his father’s helmet and sword, Randus raids 
Crasus’ men at night while pretending to help during 
the day. During each attackhe leaves an “S” marked on 
someone as his symbol, hence the Zorro reference. 
Eventually Randus is captured but freed by the slaves 
who take time out to kill Crasus by pouring melted gold 
on his face, which we get to see in a great POV shot. In 
the end, Caesar shows up, sentences Randus to be 
crucified only to have the freed slaves stop him, then he 
goes home. Randus returns his father’s sword to his 
grave sight and hints to a sequel. 

Every one of these fight scenes is impressive. 
Throughout the entire movie, Reeves is exceptional. 
There’s no holding back in his fight scenes, his build is 
slipping shghtly but still amazing, and his acting is 
smooth and free of the awkwardness that showed in 
some of his earlier movies. 

While 1 have no proof, there does seem to be at least 
one section of the film where, while it’s supposed to be 
Randus in the helmet, 1 don't think the actor is Reeves. 
So many of these actor's builds can be used Like finger- 
prints in moments when you can’t see the face, and 
Reeves surely has a more distinctive cut than any of his 
contemporaries. In the earlier scenes when he’s in the 
helmet, you can clearly see the square cut, low hanging 
pecs that Reeves never lost even when he cut down on 
his work outs. Just before Randus takes his men to save 
a town about to be burned, there’s a change in the chest. 
Suddenly the pecs are much smaller, ride higher on his 
chest and have a roundness to them Reeves never got. 
This might have been done on a second unit type of 
(continued) 


well. 

These films often stretch the limits of plausibility to 
the breaking point, but this little enigma in Randus’ 
past does seem a bit too big a secret never to have come 


up before. 1 mean, Randus wears his father’s pendant 
around his neck but he has no idea what it is, where it 
comes from or why he has it, but he has had it since 
childhood. Caesar sees the pendant, knows it's the 
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situation, giving Reeves time to film scenes where his 
face was definitely needed. 

Jacques Sernas has anice supporting role asRandus' 
former slave friend Baros, seen with his blond hair 
pulled back into a tightly braided pony tail. Gianna 
Maria Canale as the love interest fills her costumes 
nicely, though Randus isn’t required to save her from 
death more than once in the film. She returns the favor 
by bringing him his sword to help free him when he’s 
been captured. 

It has been suggested that this was an official sequel 
to Kirk Douglas’ Spartacus, but it seems only to have 
ridden that film’s wake. Different writers, producers, 
director, production and releasing companies using the 
same public domain character. Here we have a bigger 
budget and better sets than most Italian epics, but this 
film proved once again that it was Reeves who brought 
the people into the theaters, not a spectacle that just 
happened to star him. 

Reviewed by Stephen Flacasaier 

The Perfume of the Lady In Block 

(1974, Italy. Original Language Title: La Profuma 
Della Donna in Nero) 

As one might suspect from its awkward title (a 
direct translation ofits original Italian moniker), this j 
European thriller never found American distribution I 
and has only recently made it to American shores on 
video. Onepart gore, two parts stylish giallo, and three | 
parts Repulsion, with a dash of ‘‘East African black ' 
magic" thrown in, Perfume is an occasionally disturb- 
ing, often-times boring, and usually confusing melding 
oS- Repulsion-type psychological disentegration and 
Rosemary’s Baby-paranoia with a cannibal cult wrap- 
up at the end. 

Mimsi Farmer plays ayoungchemistwho'meeta an 
African couplethattalkorVitchcraftandblackmagic." 
After farmer pricks her finger on the African’s tennis 
racket, she begins having chilling visitations (or hallu- 
cinations?) from her troubled past, culminating in a 
brief murder spree and bloody cannibaF feast. 

Though the film sports an intriguing premise and an 
effectively disturbing performance by Mimsi Farmer 
as the woman tormented by her own inner demons, 
Perfume never jells due to poor characterization (even 
Farmer's character seems shallow), slow pacing, and 
first-time director Francesco Barilli's obvious love for 
imagery over story. While it doesn’t exactly stink, this 
Perfume is no Chanel No. 5. 

Reviewed by Bryan Senn 

Captive Women 

(1952 Dir. Stuart Gilmore, Producers Aubrey 
Wisberg, Jack Pollexfen. Screenwriters, Aubrey 
Wisberg, JackPoUexfen. Cinematographer, Paul Ivan. 
W/Robert Clarke, Margaret Field, Gloria Saunders, 
Ron Randell, Rtuart Randall, William Schallert.) 

“Man was bom in brotherhood and in brotherhood 
must live if he is not to die in chaos!" Noble sentiments - 
from one of the “Mutates." 

Made by the same producer/screenwriter team that 
brought us the superior low-budge t sci-fi film The Man 
From Planet X a year earlier and featuring much of 
the same cast, this one can’t hold a candle to that 
earlier effort. Captive 'Women suffers from a weak 
storyline, inadequate acting, and most severely from 
the lack of Edgar G. Ulmer, who directed the atmo- 
spheric Planet X. 

In Captive Women, Stuart Gilmore’s direction proves 
lifeless and dull, robbing the story of what little energy 
it can muster. New York in the 29th century is a ruined 
post-atomic mess populated by three warring tribes — 
the Upriver People (the bad guys), the Norms ( indiffer- 
ent, but still our heros because they look normal), and 
the Mutates (the good guys despite their scarred ap- 
pearance from radiation poisoning). The Mutates peri- 
odically raid the Norms for normal women with which 
to breed in an attempt to eradicate the radiation 


sickness from their own gene pool. They do this only of 
necessity and are generally a peaceful people, given to 
talking about loving thy neighbor, rebuilding civiliza- 
tion, and so on. The Upriver people, on the other hand, 
are bent only on conquest, and send their army to 
conquer the Norms (their force consists of only six 
warriors — budgetary restrictions turning the army 
into a mini-platoon). 

What follows is an hour of dull intrigue, vapid love- 
interest, and stagey personal combat sequences. On 
theplusside, there are some noble ideas of brotherhood 
and equality laid out along the way, but these notewor- 
thy sentiments are lost among all the bickering and 
pointless running about. A few good shots ofthe scarred 
landscape, with the dark photography setting a sombre 
mood, help to ease the boredom a bit, but in the end 
CapUve Women is best shown only to a Captive Audi- 

Reviewed by Bryan Senn 

The Curse of the Doll People 

(I960, Mexico. Dir. by Benito Alazrahi; English 
Language version directed by Paul Nagle. Producer; 
William Calderon Stell (Pedro A. Claderon and 
Guillermo Calderon); English Language version pro- 
duced by; K. Gordon Murray; Screenplay by Alfred 
(Abel) Salazar. Director of Photography: Henry 
(Enrique) Wallace. W/Blvira Quintano, Raymond 
(Ramon) Gay, Robert Rivera, Quintin Bulnes, Xavier 
Loya, Nora Veryan, Luis Aragon.) 

In the early 19608, former carnival owner and drive- 
in theater builder K. Gordon (K. G. or “Cagey”) Murray, 
who had opened up a Florida film studio, acquired 28 
low-budget horror films and eight children’s movies 
from Mexico’s Churubusco-Azteca Studios. (Money I 
Shrunk The Kids was later filmed at Churubusco- 
Azteca.) After makingafortunewithhisvarious’Tdddie 
matinees," Murray turned his showman's sights to- 
ward television, dubbed his 28 Mexican monster mov- 
ies, and sold the sjmdication rights to American Inter- 
national Television (the TV distribution arm of AIP). 
Along with a string of vampire films starring German 
Robles (such as The Vampire euid The Vampire’s 
Coffin) and a bevy of Aztec Mummy movies, the TV 
package contained this voodoo oddity, The Curse Of 
The Doll People. 

In it, a voodoo sorcerer, accompanied by his pnine- 
faced zombie, sends out his killer dolls to take ven- 
geance upon those who stole an idol from his Haitian 
temple. Midgets dressed in half-pint business suits 
and doll masks creep about with long nasty needles. A 
woman doctor (an expert oh the occult) and her fiance, 
along with some very stupid policemen, try to stop 
them. 

Credit the film for using more authentic language 
thanmost,rightlylabelingthevoodoo sorcerer a’Tjokor” 
and talking of voodoo as a legitimate religion. But then 
the convoluted script stumbles off the beaten path by 
vaguely tying in ancient Egyptian magic in explaining 
how the bokor actually animates his dolls. (The 
sorcerer’s zombie, named “Sabud;” whose face looks 
like a cross between a monkey and a dried apple, even 
sleeps in an Egyptian sarcophagus!) And, oddest of all, 
the evil voodooist is ultimately vanquished when the 
h^foine waves a Christian cross in his face. 

As with most K. Gordon Murray jobs, the dubbed 
dialogue is often quite funny. ‘Your Fiance,” remarks 
the sorcerer to the heroine, “is assuredly a drooling 
idiot!" Zing. As far as the acting goes, however, the cast 
would be better suited to a film entitled “The Curse Of 
The Dull People.” The picture is padded with scene 
after scene of people standing around talking, sitting 
around talking, even laying around talking. The dolls 
themselves manage to contribute one or two shuddery 
moments as they move ever so slowly toward their 
intendedi victim, their face expressionless, needle in 
hand, sinister malice in every move... But don’t get 
your hopes up, this is still your typical south-of-the- 
border celluloid junk — good for a few laughs, one or 
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two shudders, and some atrocious dubbing. But hey, at 
least nobody wrestles in this one. 

Reviewed by Bryan Senn 


The Children 

11980) Mgftf Of The Living Dead meets Mr. Rogers 
as a nuclear leak turns children into murderous zom- 
bies with black fingernails. The killer kids bum the 
flesh of their victims with their touch. The only way to 
stop them is to cut off their hands! 

On the plus side, this wacky movie sports an occa- 
sionaOy effective and suspenseful scene as the zombie 
children close in on their horrified parents. Also, the 
story raises some admittedly ludicrous but still rather 
frightening issues, such as how could you destroy your 
own child — even if it has become a horrible undead 
thing?!!! On the minus side, the effects are expectedly 
shoddy, highlighted (or, more aptly, 'lowlighted') by 
silly hamburger faces and rubbery hand-less arms. 
Bad acting, characters you don't really like, and a 
sheriff who takes abuse from just about everyone make 
this a rather dissappointing, albeit novel, horror out- 
ing. 

Reviewed by Bryan Senn 


Ice Cream Man 

(1996, A-Pix) Clint Howard plays an escaped psycho 
who drives around in his ice cream truck, selling ice- 
cream mixed with human body parts. In fact, the inside 
of his vehicle is a slaughter house, with buckets of 
organs and frozen corpses. It's no surprise when the 
local kids start disappearing. Only, he isn’t killing 
them — just the adults he feels deserve it. Howard 
gives a solid performance and you do understand the 
motivations of the character fairly well. Although it 
won’t appeal to everyone’s tastes, the gorehounds will 
eat this one up. 

Reviewed by Kevin Lindenmutk 


The Man Who Lived Again 

(1936) A Gaumont (British) Production available 
from The Fang Video of New York; Directed by Robert 
Stevenson; Rurming time 61 minutes. 

This is one of those obscure little horror thrillers you 
often hear about, going on about your day-to-day life 


without thinking much about it until you finally get to 
see it. Then, despite the fact that it's an old print and 
very choppy during the reel changes, you're enthralled 
as it unfolds. The Fang’s video transfer is,acceptable 
and probably as good as it'll ever get. 

(continued) 
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Boris Karloff stars in the movie as the mad, chain- 
smoking experimenter Dr. Laurence; his chief adver- 
sary is the lovely, redoubtable Anna Lee as Dr. Clare 
Wyatt. Karloff and Miss Lee would be reunited 10 
years later in ValLewton’sBcd/om, again to very good 
effect. 

In this movie, Laurence has successfully developed 
an apparatus that will transfer the mind of one person 
to the head of another, and vice versa. The scientific 
community labels him a deranged fraud just as he 
secretly transfers the mind of his scheming, wheel- 
chair-bound cohort Clayton (Donald Calthrop) into the 
head of his wealthy former backer Lord Haslewood 
(Frank Cellar, who excels as “both” characters) This 
early plot twist accounts for the movie’s British title, 
The Man Who Changed His itftncf. With a newly 
"enlightened” Lord Haslewood now firmly behindhim, 
Laurence continues to plot while bewildered Clasdon/ 
Haslewood struggles to re-educate himself only to 
learn a horrifying truth: The body of Lord Haslewood 
harbors a deadly heart condition! 

Desperate, the wealthy backer demands the body of 
the Haslewood Estate’s young inheritor Dick (John 
Loder), whose athletic body Laurence also wants. 

Lookingon, Laurence’s former assistant Clare Wyatt, 
now engaged to Dick Haslewood, becomes more and 
more suspicious. The movie races to an exciting finish 
as Laurence murders Clayton/Haslewood then abducts 
young Haslewood. The clever madman has implicated 
himself as the murderer, intending to affect the mind 
transfer before the police can close in. And his beautiful 
young former assistant is the only person who knows 
the truth and can stop him. 

The screen play by L. Du Garde Peach, Sidney 
Gilliat and JohnL. Balderston contains delicious twists 
and turns that are beautifully abetted by Jack Cox’s 
camera and Vetchinsky’s art direction, both moodily 
shadowy and atmospheric. The cast members, almost 
without exception, are first rate. Yet it’s really Karloffs 
leering, wild-eyed , constantly smoking mad scientist to 
whom this thriller belongs. It’s the kind of role he 
excelled at and he milked it for all it was worth, As his 
adversary, Anna Lee was so good you almost expected 
them to give one another the traditional “stage” bow. 

The movie’s scientific content is loopy, but it's given 
just enough visual interpretation and dramatic exposi- 
tion to advance the plot. 

Do yourself a favor and give The Man Who Lived 
Again a tumble. It’s a perfect entertainment for a dark 
night or a rainy day. 

Reviewed by Spider Subke 


Alien Terminator 

(1995, New Horizons) A group of scientists, em- 
ployed by a company called Earth Tech, work on dan- 
gerous experiments five miles beneath the surface of 
the planet. One of them, drug-addicted “Brainiac,” has 
created a virus for the military that will create the 
ultimate soldier. Things get out of hand when an 
infected lab rat escapes, which consumes and incorpo- 
rates each host into its genetic structure. So, by the end 
of the movie we have a monster that’s part rat, part cat, 
part human. 

Although very clearly Alien inspired, it is very 
watchable due to the performances — in a goofy scene 
the first person infected has a spasm on the breakfast 
table, only instead of a “chest-burster” this creature 
explodes out of the guy’s back and through the table! 

Reviewed by Kevin Lindenmuth 


Coming in Cult Movies #22: 
An exclusive interview 
with producer/director 
Alex Gordon. 


Reflections on It's a Wonderful Life 



By Rudy Minger 

Recently NBC-TV broadcast the 50th Anniversary 
showing of Frank Capra’s 1946 classic ft's A Wonderful 
Life. Millions of people saw the film. Undoubtedly 
many of them wondered, “Why don't they make movies 
like this anymore?” 

Well, the fact of the matter is that they didn’t make 
many movies like this even back then. Philip Van 
Doren Stern, the original author, spent six years trying 
to sell his original story. It's A Wonderful Life lost 
money when it was first released. The critics tore the 
picture to shreds. It was too gentle and sentimental for 
1946 audiences who were more inclined to see a shoot- 
em-up detective movie, war movie, or gangster flick. 
The movie was so neglected that nobody remembered 
to renew the copyright when it lapsed in 1974, and it 
fell into the public domain. That’s when fils A Wonder- 
ful Life was really discovered. Thousands of TV sta- 
tions started running it every Christmas for free. 

Sentiment has been on the decline as a major ingre- 
dient in mainstream films since the days of silent 
pictures. Even Frank Capra's pictures were often dis- 
missed as“Capra-com” by the critics. If fi’s A Wonder- 
ful Life were remade today, it would most likely be 
laughed off the screen. In fact, the same night the 
movie aired this past year, Safurday Night Live ran a 


parody of the film purporting to be the original ending 
in which an angry mob stormed Mr. Potter’s office and 
beat him to a pulp. Earlier in the week a Morried With 
Children rerun did yet another parody in which A1 
Bundy’s guardian angel revealed that the world was a 
better place without him. 

Forme, the movie plays like a 1940s version of The 
Twilight Zone', in spite of all the sentiment and the 
eventual happy ending, what I really remember about 
this film is George Bailey’s horror at being in a night- 
mare town where nobody remembers him. Jimmy 
Stewart’s performance really makes this movie. It's 
diffi^t to imagine another actor in the role. 

'l^ve are people who despise this movie because it 
seei^Po be saying that George Bailey should settle for 
mediocrity and stay in Bedford Falls. These are the 
same people who pan Wizard of Oz for saying that 
Dorothy should stay in Kansas. I don’t go along with 
thislineofthought.Thewholepointofthe movie is that 
George Bailey makes Bedford Falls a better place by 
his actions while living there. The ultimate message of 
this movie is that one man can make a difference, that 
individual human beings matter, that we all matter in 
the grand scheme of things. 

Not the trendiest of messages, but not a bad mes- 
sage to build a movie around, It beats blowing up 
buildings.! 
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By Michael Copner 

Lost films are both tragic and frustrating to film 
fans. The tragedy part is obvious. The frustration 
comes in when, every now and then the films get 
found — for a while. In 1972 I heard that Lon 
Chaney's London After Midnight had been lo- 
cated and was available for theatrical bookings! 

Harry Langdon's feature film, Heart Trouble, is 
to comedy fans what the Chaney film is to the 
horror crowd — a tragically lost film, subject to 
speculation and rumor. After three artistic and 
financial feature-film triumphs and two lesser 
productions, Harry is said to have been on the 
artistic rebound with Heart Trouble. Its being un- 
available for present day scrutiny make its status 
as a lost minor masterpiece all the more frustrat- 
ing. 

The film premiered in October, 1928. Of the 
plot. Variety tells us, "A novel angle on conscrip- 
tion during the war, with a small-town locale and 
with Langdon in one of his regular moron roles, is 
used. Failing to get into the Army after pestering 
a recruiting Colonel, Harry, through a coinci- 
dence, saves that official's life and blows up an 
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enemy ammunitioirs depot." 

The Los Angeles Tiraesof 9/15/28 spoke well of 
the film. "Last night's audience at the Boulevard 
Theater took to the picture with glee. It was notan 
audience shaken with mirthful and vociferous 
merriment, but it was still an audience obviously 
enjoying itself as it watched the unfolding of the 
story of Langdon's tribulations and his final he- 
roic triumph in spite of himself." 

The Chicago Daily Tribune was less enthusiastic; 
"Here's an example of a good comedian gone 
wrong. Time was when Harry Langdon could 
hold his own among the funmakers, but I don't see 
how this film can raise a laugh in the most good- 
natured audience in the world. The story was 
written by Harry Langdon, the picture was di- 
rected by Harry Langdon, the star is Harry 
Langdon, and it's just six reels of too much of 
Harry Langdon. These be harsh words, but Imean 
'em." 

Photoplay Magazine was harsh enough: "Just a 
lot of silly gags, no story and enough inane situa- 
tions to spell the exit of Harry Langdon. It was his 
cue to give us a good picture. He didn't." 

While the Los Angeles Examiner gave a tame, 
non-review kind of review: "Heart Trouble isnot so 
funny as it was meant to be, but it kills an after- 
noon pleasantly enough. Or an evening." 


Foryears thefilmhasbeenassumed lost. Twenty 
years ago Raymond Rohaur joined with Langdon's 
widow to search the vaults of the Warner Broth- 
ers' lot to see if any prints or negatives could be 
located, to no avail. Made in late 1928, as silent 
films were being overshadowed by the coming of 
sound, most studios did not care to waste time, 
money and storage space keeping "dead" product 
considered to have no future commercial value. 
The only hope may be some private film collector, 
or the off chance that an old nitrate print still sits 
quietly backstage or in the projection booth of 
some 70-year-oId theater. Naturally anyone with 
any information on this film is welcome to contact 
this magazine! 

In the meantime, it is with pleasure that we 
announce Kino Video's releaseof Langdon's three 
first feature films on home video. Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp and The Strong Man are seen in better 
quality than ever before, and Long Pants is a 
grainy but easily enjoyable transfer of a film rarely 
available to silent comedy fans. AU are accompa- 
nied by new musical soundtracks of superior qual- 
ity. These will be reaching the stores as we go to 
press. 

Next issue we will have our long-awaited fea- 
ture story on Harry Langdon, including some 
new, rare material and interviews.® 
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Cuff PcogMic: fCaf&enne Orrison 



laterviewcd by Michael Coptter 


One of the joys of editing this n:\agazine is 
getting the chance to meet our writers. Cuif Monies 
has assembled quite afamiiy of exceptional critics 
and reviewers, ^me of them are exclusive discov- 
eries of our own, while others — such as Frank 
Dello Stritto and Ronald V. Borst — extend back to 
the glory days of Fhoton magazine in the 1960s 
and '70s. 

With this issue we inaugurate a new feature 
wherein we will interview some of these colorful 
personalities and allow you to meet the real people 
behind the writings. 

Katherine Orrison has worked as a designer in 
live action and animated films. She's written many 
books and articles on film and will have a book 
published this spring on Cecil B. DeMille's epic, 
The Ten Commandments, Written in Stone. She is 
known to Cult Movies readers for her articles and 
interviews, her most recent being her interview 
with Yvonne DeCarlo. A lively Scorpio with a 
wild sense of humor, we know you'll enjoy meet- 
ing the reel Katherine Orrison in this intimate, 
candid interview. 

Cult Movies; When was that moment the film 
became a way of life for you — something beyond 
merely goin' to the movies? 

Katherine Orrison; It was my first movie! The 
Moonis Blue in 1952. 1 was three yearsold and my 
parents took me to a drive-in theater for the first 
time and 1 saw William Holden on that huge 
screen. They put a drive-in speaker on both win- 
dows of our car and I was transfixed by Holden's 
voice and the whole movie experience. So I was 
hooked on films from that age on. 

My first fUm crush was on Kirk Douglas when 
I saw 20,000 Leagues Under The Sea and The 
Vikings. All the kids in the neighborhood inte- 
grated that film into our play and we'd enact 
scenes from it in our backyard. 

I knew I was going to have a lifelong thing with 
men in the movies when I saw Gary Cooper in The 
General Died At Dawn. 

CM; It sounds like your affair with the movies 
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was extremely sensual! 

KO; Yes! 1 was crazy about these guys. And on 
television it was Gardner McKay onAdventures in 
Paradise. He was a real hunk. 

CM; So you've carried this all through your 
adult life and you'd say that film was a personal 
and driving force for you? 

KO: Absolutely. And not theater. There was no 
film school when 1 graduated from high school 
and wanted to go to film school. There weren't 
any! AFI hadn't been created — nothing. The only 
accredited classes that had anything to do with it 
was Pasadena Playhouse and of course that was 
all theater. I'd sit there bored out of my mind 
because these people were talking about theater 
like it was the end all and be all and Td say, "These 
people are crazy — it's film!" People from my 
generation came along, such as Copolla and 
Scorsese, who were mad about film and wanted to 
direct film. They didn't want tobe stage directors. 
So eventually film school had to be created. 

CM; How did film usurp the authority away 
from live theater? 

KO; Stangely enough, it was through televi- 
sion. There was that huge exposure to 30 years 
worth of film all at once when television grew big 
in the 1950s. There's actually a serious gap in my 
education of 1950s films because of that, since I 
wasn't old enough to go to the movies by myself. 
But I wasn't too young to work the dials on the TV 
set. So a whole generationdrankin three previous 
decades worth of film as youngsters, and the 
experience was a new, overwhelming phenom- 
enon. It had never happened before like that, and 
it's all different now because of it. 

CM: Here's a two part question. What's your 
favorite film, and what film would you name as 
the greatest one of all? 

KO: The greatest film is Intolerance. It writes 
the book on everything anybody's going to do in 
film for the rest of the 20th century. And they still 
haven't caught up with the concept of simulta- 
neous stories going on at the present moment, 
flashing between many moments in time. D. W. 


Griffith believed in the same concept that Einstein 
subscribed to. Namely, that all time is simulta- 
neous. As you and I are sitting here now, there are 
Indians sitting here in a different time frequency, 
and there are cavemen sitting in this spot in still a 
different time frequency from that. 

CM; And the future peopleare sitting here also? 

KO: Yes. Griffith believed that and he shows us 
four stories taking place in four different time 
periods, with four sets of actors, and cuts back and 
forthbetween them. And he actually has the nerve 
to have three out of four of the stories end tragi- 
cally. There's only one happy HoUywood ending 
— the others end in horrible death. I don't think 
anyone's had the guts to produce anything else 
like that yet. And no one's had the vision to 
entwine four different stories in one film. 

CM: So he had a philosophy behind this — it 
wasn't just a gimmick he dreamed up? 

KO; There was a vital philosophy! And Griffith 
said he had been given a mission by God. That he 
saw Jesus appear to him when he was seven years 
old. Jesus didn't speak, but Griffith spoke to Jesus. 
He said, "My name is David which means Blessed 
Of God, andl promise to liveupto my name." And 
as he grew older he saw film as a holy mission, not 
just a way to make a quick buck. He tried to make 
each film a masterpiece and was deadly serious 
about his art. 

Griffith felt that film was the universal lan- 
guage the Bible speaks of when it says that before 
the apocalypse the world will have a universal 
language, all the world will know of all the rest of 
the world and know of its people. He thought that 
would be through film. He told his actors that — 
he said this will touch all people. 

Now for your second question! My favorite 
film? It has to be Morocco. Because Gary Cooper is 
sexy in that film in a way that he's not sexy in any 
otherpicture.Heis the object ofdesire, not Marlene 
Dietrich. People think that these films were built 
around Marlene to make her the most desirable 
woman in the world. In this film he's the woman, 
she's the man. She's pursuing him and he's the 
object of desire. And he's so sexy you can't take 
your eyes off of him. 

CM: Somewhere along theline, Cecil B. DeMille 
came into your awareness. 

KO: WhenI was eight years old and saw The Ten 
Commandments. And one thing that makes him 
fascinating is that DeMille started workingsideby 
side, the same time as Griffith. And DeMille sur- 
vived while Griffith didn't. 

CM: Side by side? 

KO: DeMille arrives here in 1913 and in 1914 he 
makes The Squaw Man. In 1914 Griffith makes 
Birth of a Nation here. Two landmark, milestone 
epics. Talk about simultaneous time lines, there it 
is. They werebom about the same also. Griffith in 
1878 and DeMille in 1882, so there's ordy a four 
year difference in their ages. DeMille outlived 
Griffith by a good decade. Griffith died in 1948, 
DeMille in 1959. 

CM: So what was the difference between the 
two? 

KO: Griffith owned the whole store and that 
was his big mistake. He made so much money on 
Birth of a Nation and that was all his own money he 
put into Intolerance and he lost it all because no- 
body went to see it. 
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DeMille had a tremendous advantage because 
he was best friends with the head of Bank Of 
America, DeMille sat on the board of Bank of 
America, and they would consult him about which 
films the bank should invest in when independant 
producers came to them. DeMille almost made the 
same slip-up thatGriffith made,butthen he closed 
his studio and made his films for Paramount and 
MGM for the rest of his life. He saw that if you 
were going to be on the creative end, it wasn't 
good to also be on the money end. There has to be 
someone with a firm hand holding the money. 

The other thing he had going for him was that 
he always knew what the audiences wanted to see. 
He made some fairly risque product. Then the 
codes cracked down on him and he got real cre- 
ative — he made sexy fUms and called them bibli- 
cal epics, and he got away with murder. 

Griffith knew nothing about money. He fol- 
lowed his vision right into bankruptcy. He never 
got back on his feet and when sound came in it 
scared the hell out of him. Whereas DeMille wasn't 
the least bit perturbed. They told him he couldn't 
make silent films anymore, so he said, "Fine, I'll 
make a musical." There's a really early sound film 
of his that is a musical — it's weird, but it's a 
musical. Madame Satan is a wild one. Anybody 
who thinks they've got a handle on DeMille should 
see it. 

CM: I've never seen it. 

KO: You'll love it. A dirigible goes down in a 
city reservoir and all these women jump out with 
parachutes and few clothes on. It's the ultimate 
cult movie. DeMille could be funny and sexy. 

CM; In this country it seems that people have 
bemoaned the combination of sex with violence. 

KO; You shouldn't combine them. They don't 
do it so much in Europe, but now they do it more 
in America. A film can go too far. When you have 
a little bit of restraint, you get creative, like DeMille 
did. Then you have some of your cleverest writ- 
ing, creative’ direction, and new ideas. But when 
you can do anything and everything, who cares? 
No one does it artistically. They're just doing it to 
make a buck and it's usually terrible. 

CM: Besides these sexy men you were talking 
about, what personality in the movies most im- 
presses you? 

KO; Chaplin is certainly the greatest personal- 
ity of the 1920's. At the time he was working side 
by side with Griffith, Pickford, and Fairbanks. He 
outlived them all and his work has outlived them 
all. They say that, personally Fairbanks lit up a 
room. If he walked in here right now it would be 
electrifying. But I don't think his work has lasted 
the way Chaplin's has. 

It's amazing the way Valentino continues to 
intrigue people, but it's because he was such a cool 
performer, and it was easy to read into his face 
whatever you wanted to see there. If you saw him 
without clothes, his body was nearly perfect, as if 
it was sculpted. So he's easy on the eyes. And he's 
verygraceful. Fairbanks wasathletic,but not grace- 
ful. The next to come along who was graceful and 
sexy was Flynn. They never did call him the new 
Valentino because he was so special on his own. 

Another of my favorites is Buddy Rogers. All 
the silent stars had greater charisma than the 
average star of today, and Rogers had amazing 
charisma. You couldn't survive as a silent movie 
actor if you didn't have a certain extra something 
to make the public look at you and make the 
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The greatest ff/™ is Intolenuace. It 
writes the book on ererytbing 
anybody’s going to do in fi?™ for the 
restofthe20di century. And Aeysdll 
baren’t cangd^t op with the concept of 
simultaneous stories going on at the 
present moment, Bashing between 
many moments in time. 

audience want to read their thoughts into your 
face. The audience had to participate in silent film. 
They don't have to participate today, so they have 
become passive observers. That's how audiences 
became lazy.Insilent film you can't take your eyes 
off the screen, you can't think about something 
else, because you're going to miss out. 

AU our great stars of the 1930s and '40s still had 
that special quality because they started in silent 
film. Gary Cooper, Garbo, Gable, William Powell, 
Ronald Colman. Even Marlene Dietrich started in 
silent films in Germany — and these people we're 
talking about all moved pretty easily into sound. 

The Cult Movies readers enjoy Bela Lugosi, who 
acted in silent films in Hungary, Germany, and 
America. When sound came in he was a little 
handicapped by not knowing English that well, so 
he uses more of his face, more of his body, more of 
his eyes to communicate to the audience, and 
that's what makes him such a great actor. He 
learned that part of his craft in silent films. 

CM: Yes, and on the stage. 

KO: But that wouldn't be essential to acting in 
silent films. Gary Cooper was never on stage. And 
a lot of great stage actors came out to Hollywood, 
like Alfred Hunt and Lynn Fontaine, and couldn't 
make it in films. They never caught on that acting 
in silent films was inter-active. They're talking 
now about CD-rom being inter-active, like this is 
something new. Silent movies were inter-active! 
You had to read, think, and imagine - — and you 
can'tjustsit passively the way you can with sound 
films. 

CM: You made a remark once about Jackie 
Gleason being a great silent actor on television. 

KO: My father loved Gleason doing The Poor 
Soul character. If that isn't great silent acting I 
don't know what is. Andl just happen tolike Irish 
humor. People carry on about the Jewish comedi- 
ans in Vaudeville and go on about that. And here's 


Gleason and Carney, two Irish guys, and they're 
the best. They had a great chemistry together, and 
Gleason knew it. He never had that kind of chem- 
istry with anybody else. I also like an actor who's 
not afraid to show you the faults of a character. 
And Gleason's a master at that. He could show 
you the bad side of a character, but then manage to 
show you that the guy has a heart and some good 
intentions. That contrast shows you a whole hu- 
man being. And he had the power at CBS to tell 
them what he wanted to do. Although he was too 
young to have been a silent movie actor, he knew 
pantomime was something he was good at. So his 
variety shows always had pantomime sketches 
that could have come right out of a silent comedy. 

CM; Talking about all these people brings to 
mind the vast number of books and articles on 
Haunted Hollywood. Do you buy intoany of that? 

KO:Idon'tsee how this town cannotbe haunted. 
Because there's so much ambition and heartbreak 
concentrated in one spot. There are so many giant 
personalities concentrated in one spot. The miracle 
is that there aren't more ghosts lingering in Holly- 
wood. But I do think that when they tear down the 
buildings, the ghosts leave. And in the last ten 
years we've lost so many old buildings! 

CM: Have you ever had a direct ghostly con- 
tact? 

KO; The Cecil B. DeMille house had the certain 
feel of DeMille. The family never talked about it — 
it was just accepted that, "Yes, he's still here." 
There were several spots in the house that were 
always cold. 

I think that if you live in a place long enough, 
some essence of your being remains there along 
with everything else. Or even living somewhere 
for a short time if the experiences are intense. 

CM; In your view, what quaUties must a film 
have in order to be great? 

KO: It should effect you on all levels andbe that 
universal language that Griffith believed in. A 
silent film — even a foreign film will touch you, 
and you won't even know you're reading sub- 
titles. I see Ikiru and I cry every single time. That 
film is not a Japanese film, it's a universal film. 
That man is not a Japanese man, he's a man. What 
he's going through, every single person will go 
through at the end of their life. Why were you 
here? Did you do anything positive? Do you leave 
anything behind? Does anybody love you? 

I feel that when we die, we watch a movie of our 
life and see all the events in chronological order. 
I've heard so many people who've had near death 
experiences say that that's exactly what they do — 
they re-live their lives on an emotional level, in 
minute detail, observing the cause and effect re- 
sults of their actions. 

CM:Could that be what purgatory is? 

KO; It's possible, because many of these people 
have claimed that that was the hardest experience 
they'd ever gone through; to watch the good and 
the bad they'd done and see the results. And they 
came back changed, improved people. Because 
they're the harshest critics of themselves and they 
can't look away from it. 

And any great movie will be like that. It will 
effect you spiritually and effect you for the rest of 
your life. It becomes part of the culture and you 
carry it with you. People can talk to each other in 
shorthand about their favorite films and know 
exactly what the other person is talking about. 
That's how great fUm becomes a way of life.B 
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1-4 videos each 

5 or more ^15.95 each 
Serid 2.A.2.E for our FREE catalog 
of 60's & 70's adult cinema. 



VINTAGE 1970'b XXX CINEMA 



ceiling. Annie does her specialty! D: Zebedy Co)t 


ANAl ULTRA 
VIXINS 1970-79 

Unda NcDavi«l(pictiiTed). 
Vanessa Del Rio. lisa 
Oeleeuw.John Holmes. 
Busty starlets in supe- 
rior all anal loop collec- 
tion. Disco soundtrack. 



ANNA OBSESSED '77. John Leslie. Annette 
Haven. Constance Money. Leather clad stalker vio- 
lates women at gunpoint In powerfully erotic 
thriller. Uncut. 



BARONESS NICA '7S. Cruel, toul-mouthed 
domlnatiix scars up lowly slave with severe whip- 
ping- Ultra perverse New York sleese. 

BIZARRE STYLES 'B1. Annie Sprinkle. Vanessa 
Del Rio. Fashion show becomes carnival of pain- 
hrl perversion. Uncut Avon Ptoducbon! 

CALL ME ANGEL SIR! 76. Annie Sprinkle. 
Depraved Aunt seduces and abuses orphan girl. 
You will see Annie fuck a dwarf! 



THE CHATEAU '73. Sandy Carey. German 
slavers capture and brutalite beautifu! woman. In- 
cludes Bonus S/M footage. 

CANDY STRIPERS '78. Chris Cassidy. Am- 
ber Hunt. SCREW’S best film of the year 1978. 
HUSTLER'S Highest Rating! Best copy ever made 
available! From a mint UNCUT 16mm print! 


CHINA DESADE '77. Urrda Wong. Merce- 
nary Infiltrates den of crazed sadist to free Chi- 
nese girl from fiend's web of whores and horror. 
An overdose of sex S violence. 



THE CHEATERS 

73. Rick Cassidy. 
Bikers torment & rape 
n'val gang's big- 
breasted cycle chicks. 
Homecoming queen 
from "Swinging 
Soronly Girls" does 
hardcore. 




FLOSSIE A VENUS OF IS '73. Variation on 
Lolita theme based on a story by Algenon 
Swinburn. FANNY HILL 73. Story of 15 yr. 
old orphan ending up In English house of ill repute. 


Based on the story by John Cleland. 
DIVERSIONS 76. Beautiful women on lonely 
train ride Imagines sex with a vampire, rape by 
soldiers, bloody knife murder & much 
morel. ..Ultra Rarity from England. 



ECSTASY IN BLUE ‘78. Annie Sprinkle. C.J. 
Laing. Terri Hall. Hypnotic cult of women worship 
Satanic guru's 10.5 Inches & perform acts of deg- 
radation. 

circa '75. Extremely rare loops 
from Germany-beautihil women, high producdon 
values & vivid color! Includes scenes edited Irom 
the U.S. release of SENSATIONAL JANINE. 

FIDE DOWN BELOW ‘74.a.k.a. PERVERTED 
PASSION. Frank, a boozed up degenerate, cruises 
Hollywood searching for women to ogle, rape and 
murder. D: Cindy LouSutteisfRayOennisSterJder). 
FORBIDDEN SEXUALITY 1970-75. Documents 
Necrophia, Saiterc Rape & AIxiuctiorL Hocked 
G/S,F/F, Qectoc:uticn.Nijiis. Arnore I WARNING: Attacks 


yow serises vvith IxutBl, stwjorig nwgeiy! 



HISTORY OF RAPE-V.2. circa '75. Docu- 
ments rape in XXX cinema. WARNING! This film 
reaches the absolute limits in sexual brutality! 
Jamie Glllls goes Insane with a butcher knife; 
Nazi's savagely tear Into their female prey- and 
drat’s just the bp of the Icebei^l 



INVASION OF THE LOVE BRONESm Btee 
Anthony. Interstellar homies known as the "Ora 
Gasms" invade earth with zombie love slaves! 
Uncut XXX version. 

imiE ORPHAN DUSTY n Rhonda Jo Petty. 
John Holmes. Rapist bikerstake lost runaway deep 
into the woods. Uncut 

MONA THE VIBEIN NYMPH '70 B/W. Fib 
Watson. Bnde to be refuses Intercourse but loves 
giving head to fiance & strangers. 1st XXX to gain 
widespread distribution. P: Bill Osco. D: Howard 
Ziehm. Best copy available anywhere. 

MODE WAYS THAN ONE '73. Linda Loveall. 
Carla loves it up the rear. She keeps a dum dum 
on hand who goes to her ass like a dog to Alpo. 
Linda Loveall is one dynamite chick! A Backdoor 
Production. 



/V/GffrMiLffl'75.Moiii(jueStarr. Phone freak 
plays "mommy games" with hookers and torments 
lonely women. Grim, atmospheric sickle. 
OBIENTAL BLUE '75. C.J. Laing. Bree Anthony. 
Jamie Gillis. Madame Blue, a procurer of female 
flesh, feuds with her ace pimp who refuses to re- 
lease lovely young slave girl. Filmed In NYC's 
Chinatown. 

ORIENTAL TECHNIQUES OF PAIN & 
PLEASURE circa ‘80. Annie Spnnkle. Mistress 
Candice. Hostage females witness a biousand 
abominate atrocities! An uncut Avon production. 


PABTNEBSHIP ‘73. Rene Bond. Rick Cassidy. 
Con artist takes buddy for ride In business scam. 
Features slender blonde In snakeskin panties & 
red leather boots! Includes Rene Bond in softcore 
version of KIM COMES HOME. 



RAPE VICTIMS ‘75. Vanessa Del Rio. Bonnie 



REVENGES, PUNISHMENT ‘76. Tara Chung. 

hersster. Brutal S/M, gynecological exams, nasty 
nurses... Gritty, New York trash! DrJoeDaviaa 



SEDUCTION OF LYNCAHTEH '74. Andrea 
True. Jamie Glllls. Married woman repeatedly 

D: Anthony Spinelli. 

SEX PROPHET 13. Rick Cassidy. Cyndee 
Summers. Nina Pause. Phony guru persuades 

“poetry of life". Includes catchy original tune 
titled "Follow the Wlndsongl' 

SEX A7JVW '76. Teenage gids throw senior bash 
at local roller rink. Tight satin shorts, tube sox, 
super skates & glitter highlight this cum soaked 
gemi D: Cindy Lou Sobers (Ray Dennis Steckler). 
SUBURBAN SATANIST K John Holmes. 
Barney, a weekend satanist, shrieks with evil 

flock & screws big-breasted Rosemary. Hail 
Bamabus! Includes bonusshorts LUCIFER’S LUST 
&THE SATANIST. 


\ HISTORY OF 
jWf 1970-75. 

' Documents rape in 
XXX cinema. In- 
cludes 

F/H/iV, Lasse 
Braun's mm & 

. much more. 

; WARNING: Highly 
: grephic images ol unrelenting sexual brutality. 
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SATMWASAIADY 

75. Andie Sprinkle. Bree 
Anthony. Teni Hall, tong 
Annie in bondage radiates 
juicy enlhiisiasra 


fQGO-:& 70 fi SOFTCORE 


MAAINAIQ. Athena Prezaki. Lisa Vern. Older 
experienced couple seduce teenage brother and 
sister. Marina is a very busty brunette. American 
Film Distributing Corporation release. 




SUPERHNOCKIRS iHp|||^H 

'69-79. Candy Samples. 

Loop collection J 
highlights HUGE 
breasted models and 
we're talking 50-EEE & 
biggerl Inoludes BIG TIT 
Pi RATE, MRS. BIG TITS, 

BIG DOLLY, HUGE TITS, BULL RIDER & more! 


AUTUMN BONN '79. Dorothy Stratten. 
Young heiress abducted and sent to exclusive 
school of discipline. Ultra rare Canadian exploiter. 


BAO,BADBANG 71. Rene Bond. Rick Lutz 
Weekend of sun & fun comes to grinding halt 
when filthy bikers kidnap two couples. Includes 
bonus feature JOURNAL OF LOVE (soft version) 
with Rene Bond.. 


EXECUTIVE WIVES 70 Capri. Lisa 
Brandt. Personnel manager throws wild 
parties & screws the wives of guys up for 
promotion. Features; GRETA-a busty 
platinum blonde go-go dancer. Stunning color! 


MILLION DOLLAR MONA 72. Candy 
Samples. Sandy Dempsey. Wealthy socialite 
interviewed by hot young reporter...in depth! 
Contains brief hardcore scenes. 


THE MODELS 74, 

Widescreen. Paola 
Senatore. Lucretia 
Love. Marie-France 
Bmquet. An intimate 


SKIN FLICK MADNESS 71. Sandy Oempsey. 
Uschi Digard. Harold brings girlfriend to local 
grindhouse to watch sWn flicks! At first she's timid, 
but then she's so turned on they do It right in the 




miNI’S REVENGE 76 . Terri Hall. Radical 
NewYoi1(womenst8rtWAR,(WomenAg3in5lR3pe) 

SfWMmsrireTZtaiz' 

"SS SciOMim eitss it. * bji-breasted gilfnaab a" «« »ben 

Catherine Burgess. Jamie Gillis. Terri Hall. Beautiful office coffee pot is spiked with sex powder! 
blonde escapes boring aristocratic lifestyle when 
a demon takes her to an insane sdxual hell. 


THE LAST 

s T E pm' m ^ 

DOWN 71. iT 

Uschi Olgard. iS' j* 

Malta. Two ’ ' ^ 

buslitaoke.! TOWST 
initialB ..riin swp BOOfl ^§5 
into depraved 

world of prostitution & use their devil 
worshipping Johns to really gel her hooked. 


THE MAGIC MIRROR 70. Uschi Digard. 
Maria Arnold. Uschi buys lust Inducing magical 
mirror. She screws a tv. repairman, a cop, a robber 
and frolics with 'feminists from the Anti Smut 
Society. I 


0 nn sexual road trip. An Allen 
leton Production. D: Chuck Vincent. 



ABNORMAL FEMALE 69. B/W. Pamela 
Berkeley. Jennette Foster. A Distrihpix release. 



STRANGE VENGEANCE OFRQSAUEll. 

Bonnie Bedelia. Ken Howard. Anthony Zerbe. 
SADDLE TRAMP WOMEN 72. John igpof-mt teenage girl lures traveling salesman to 
Alderman. Rene Bond. Sandy Dempsey. Candy her desert shack for an education in twisted sex. 
Samples. Bounty hunters go after rapist outlaws. Zerbe is a sc uzzy biker who torments them both. 
Rene. Sandy & Candy all play hookers! 1st time 
on video! D: Godfrey Daniels. 


TIJUANA BLUE 73. Two bums on drug run 
become immersed in squalid pit of sexual depravity. 
Features ultra trashy & busty Mexican whores. 
D: Harry Hopper (Howard Ztehm) . 

TONGA-GOD OF LOVE & LUST 72. 

Surburban pagans worship tiki statue. With void 


MNASADIKA 

‘69. Uta Erickson,^ 
Lone man is punished 
for being rapist/killer{ 
by tribe of Ancient 
Greek lesbians. D; 
Michael & Roberta! 
Findlay. Best copy! 
available anywhere! 


SEX& THE SINGLE VAMPIRE 7D. John 
Holmes. Sandy Dempsey. Swingers visit house of 
Count Oracula. Hilarious! 



'77. I 


Chung. 



SCAVENGERS 

shipment, En route 
they take over a saloon, screw to prostitutes 
andrapetoowier'sNfe An excellent, bloody 
western from Cresse/ Frost. 


CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG AMERI- 

Chris Jordan. Rebecca Brooke. Repressed mother 
visits sexually liberated daughter living “cDuples' 


SEX-O-PHRENIA '70, 
Rene .Bend. Lonely 
housewife in need of sex 
has bizarre hallucinations 
causing her to seek out 
random sex acts. 


t-79. 92m. Rene 
in in high heels, colorful gar- 
ters & panties dominate their lowly female & male 
slaves. Rare loops include: THEAUCTIDN, CORDS 
""''URT, 1st DAY AT 


THE RANSOM. 




SHOT ON LOCATION 72. Rene Bond. 
Sandy Oempsey. Rick Lutz. Cast & crew on location 
shoot screw like crazy. Sexy Sandy Is 14yr. old 
hillbilly giri! 


ALPHA BLLJE ARCHIVES®, IMG. 

A permanent archive for the 
preservation oF erotic, exploitation & 
ephemeral cinema. Our commitment Is 
to QUALITY. We use only the best 
film transfer and video duplication 
services available. Most Importantly, 
we do NOT CENSOR our fllmsl 


Alpha Blue Archives'. Inc., Dept. CM. P.O. Box 1G072, Oakland, CA 94610. 
E-mail: archives@sirius.cont. 24hr. Ph/Fax: 510-268-0811. 

Payment by cash, check, Monery Order, Visa & Mastercard. 

All tapes recorded SP Mode on high qualify tape-shipped in protective sleeves. 
All orders shipped UPS ground. $4 Isl tape, . 75 each addiiional. 

CA residents add 8.25% sales tax. 

International orders include regular postage end an additional $5 per 
tape. NTSC-VHS only! 

Checks must clear. Allow 1 to 3 weeks for delivery. , i 

Signed statement of 21 year age must accompany order. 


SUBMIT TO 
ALPHA BLUE 
ARCHIVE'S 
SUPERIOR 
QUALITY! 
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Lois Lafirel 
Hawes 
Remembers 
Her Faiber, 
Stao Laurel 

by Ralph Schiller 
and Ted Oknda 


SlanLaurel (1890-1965) imil01iverHardy(lS92- 
1957) were the screen’s greatest comedy team, ar\d 
their popularity is still going strong. "It's a good 
feeling to know that my father's work is still being 
enjoyed by fans," says Stan's daughter, Lois Lau- 
rel Hawes. "People come up to me all the time to 
say how much they love the boys." 

Unlike so many stories of children of celebrities, 
Lois' memories of her father are warm, loving 
ones. And she shares those memories during her 
personal appearances, along with her husband, 
performer and comedy writer Tony Hawes {The 
Kopykats, Steve Allen, Real People, TheDes O'Connor 
Show), on behalf of The Sons of the Desert, the 
international fan organization honoring Laurel & 
Hardy and their films. 

In this interview conducted in 1988, Lois fondly 
recalled the years when she was growing up with 
one of the legendary comic screen greats. 

CM: What was it like growing up as Stan Laurel's 
daughter? 

Hawes: That's one question I'm always asked. 
As I look back on it, it was a special childhood, 
really . Laurel & Hardy and their films were around 
me all the time. I spent a lot of time on the set with 
my father; I actually saw the films being shot. 
When they were shooting in the neighborhood — 
they would often shoot at the park across from the 
Beverly Hills Hotel — they would come home for 
lunch. 

And I went to the sneak-previews of the mov- 
ies. They usually went out of town, to Glendale or 
Pasadena, and saw the completed picture. 

CM: Did your classmates treat you any differ- 
ently because of your father's celebrity status? 

Hawes: No, because most of the students at 
Beverly Hills High had parents in the industry. 
We were just kids and our parents' profession 
wasn't the topic of conversation. In fact, it wasn't 
too long ago that I ran across a girl who I had gone 
to school with and I had no idea her father was 
Walter Woolf King, who had appeared with my 
father in Swiss Miss (1938). 

CM: What reaction do people have now? 

Hawes: It's incredible to me why people would 
want to talk to me, but there seems to be such a 
great thirst for knowledge about the boys. I don't 
feel I'm a celebrity, but through the Sons of the 
Desert, which is the appreciation society for Lau- 
rel & Hardy, I travel all over and I'm happy to do 
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it. 

CM: Did you ever have any ambition to follow 
in your father's footsteps and get into show busi- 
ness? 

Hawes: Not really. I was never interested in 
being an actress. I had a terrible memory, so the 
thought of having to learn scripts scared me. But 
I love thebusiness and I've always been close to it. 

My father would have done anything to help 
me, but he impressed upon me that it wasn't easy. 
It could be an awful struggle. 

CM: Did your family socialize much with Oliver 
Hardy? 

Hawes: Oh, yes. Especially at holiday times, 
birthdays and other special occasions. Oliver 
Hardy, or "Babe" as his friends called him, and his 
wife didn't have any children, so I was sort of 
adopted by them. 

There have been many articles written stating 
that the team didn't socialize offscreen, but that 
just wasn't true. They simply had different inter- 
ests. Oliver loved the racetrack and had a stable of 
horses. He also played golf all the time. My father 
also played golf, but he really wasn't into the sport 
that much. He had a boat and enjoyed deep-sea 
fishing. My father also liked gardening. 

CM; Were they funny offscreen? 

Hawes: Definitely. My father wasn't always 
"on," like some comedians, but if they were hav- 
ing dinner, they could make something funny out 
of a situation that might arise. Being funny was 
part of their nature. 

CM: Was there a lot of ad-libbing when they 
were making the films? 

Hawes: Some, but they worked on a scene over 
and over. They started in the morning with a plan 
and they would work at it. Then the gag-writers 
would take over. There were a lot of changes. I 
would think, "How can they go through this so 


many times?" But my father was a perfectionist. 
Sometimes it would even get down to the editing 
room and if he wasn't happy with something, 
they'd go back and film a scene over again. 

CM: Did your father have a favorite film of his? 

Hawes: Way Out West (1937) was both Dad's 
and Babe's favorite film. My father liked westerns, 
anyway. He had produced some "B" westerns 
with Fred Scott in the late 1930s. 

CM; Which comedians did your father admire? 

Hawes; His idol was Charlie Chaplin. He also 
admired Buster Keaton, Harry Langdon and 
Harold Lloyd. And, of course, Jimmy Finlayson, 
who was a dear friend. La ter on, my dad loved Red 
Skelton and Dick Van Dyke on television. 

Charley Chase was also a favorite of his. My 
father was saddened when Charley died in 1940. 
It was a shame he died so young. 

CM: Laurel & Hardy are now considered to be 
among the greatest comedians of all time, but 
during their prime, critical reception was hardly 
overwhelming. How did your father feel about 
this lack of critical recognition? 

Hawes: It didn’t bother him. He felt that he and 
Babemade "B" pictures all along, and that Charlie 
Chaplin and Harold Lloyd made the "A" films. 

CM: During the 1940s, Bud Abbott & Lou 
Costello became the reigning comedy team in 
films. Did your father resent the fact that the 
Abbott & Costello pictures were more popular 
than the Laurel & Hardys? 

Hawes: That wasduring the time whenmy Dad 
and Babe were making films over at 20th Century 
Fox and MGM. At those studios, Dad didn’t have 
the same control over his work like he had at Hal 
Roach. He didn't resent Abbott & Costello's suc- 
cess, but he did feel that the poor quality of the 
later Laurel & Hardy pictures was to blame for 
their slipping popularity. 
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As a matter of fact, Abbott & Costello used to 
come over to our house for dinner. They would do 
a lot of "shop-talk," as I called it, and discuss gags 
and so forth at the dinner table. I though Bud and 
Lou were very funny, although at the time I didn't 
think they were as funny as my father. But I was an 
Abbott & Costello fan, and today Chris Costello, 
Lou's daughter, and I are very close. We have a lot 
in common. 

CM; Were you also on the sets of the later Laurel 
& Hardy films? 

Hawes; Yes, but not as much as I had been when 
they were at Hal Roach. And I wasn't at MGM as 
much as I was at Fox. At the time, I was attending 
Beverly Hills High School, which happened to be 
right next door to Fox, so I could go over there after 
school. 

CM; They left 20th Century Fox in 1945 after 
completing their last American movie. The Bull- 
fighters. From 1945 to 1950, the team didn't work in 
films. 

Hawes; After the string of disappointing pic- 
tures made at Fox and MGM, I don't know if they 
really tried aU that hard to get established with 
another studio. They did some tours abroad. They 
were happy being on the road. It was a change 
from making films. Ican'lsayitwaseasier, though. 
Traveling is hard. 

CM; Their last film was the French-Italian pro- 
duction, Atoll K (1951), released in the U.S. as 
Utopia (1954). 

Hawes; That picture was a disaster right from 
the beginning. The production started on April 1, 
1950, and was completed on April 1, 1951. It's 
ironic that both dates should fall on April Fool's 
Day. None of the crew spoke English. They kept 
bringing in new people who tried to salvage the 
project, but they all had tremendous difficulty. 

And on location they were both very ill. I think 
they look bad in the picture. They were sick and it 
shows. It's not one of my favorite films. 

CM; Stan and Oliver were the "surprise sub- 
jects" of a 1954 This is Your Life program. It's been 
reported that your father wasn't happy with the 
results. 

Hawes; At the time, it was such a surprise and 
my father was a little annoyed by it. He was such 
a perfectionist, and it bothered him to go out 
unprepared in front of an audience. 

As the years went on, however, he mellowed. I 


Stan Laurel, daughter Lois and Oliver Hardy are all smiles in this publicilx/ shot from A-Haunting We Will Go (19421 


think itwas a good show. It was ahard show todo; 
they were used to covering only one life, and here 
they had two. It was a bit hectic. 

CM; In the years after Hardy's death, your 
father turned down numerous movie and TV of- 
fers. 

Hawes; He was so disheartened when Babe 
died in 1957. He had no real interest in working 
after that. He felt that he had been more successful 
as part of a team than as a solo performer. Dad was 
offered a part in Around the World in Eighty Days 
and he did consider doing it, but his doctor didn't 
feel that going to Mexico, where his scene would 
have been filmed, was a good idea because of 
Dad's diabetes. 

But even though he was no longer active in the 
business, he still enjoyed talking about it and 
having people over to visit. Jerry Lewis would 
come over and ask for advice. But Dad didn't want 
to be a consultant or get credit. And he didn't care 
to go to a studio every day. He was just happy to 
help. 

CM; There have been varying accounts of your 
father's later years. Some reports claim he was 
almost destitute, while others say he was finan- 
cially comfortable. 

Hawes;Hedidn'tdiea wealthy man, likeHarold 


Lloyd, but he lived very well. He received quite a 
large annuity every month from his business in- 
vestments and that compensated for not getting 
residuals for his films. Dad preferred to live in a 
small, but very nice apartment so that his wife 
wouldn't have a lot of work to do. 

There have been reported accounts that he died 
in poverty. Every year Jerry Lewis used to send 
him a lovely Christmas hamper of cheeses, wine 
and so forth. Several years after my father died, it 
was reported that Jerry sent care packages. It was 
quite upsetting to the family because we knew the 
real story and to see that falsehood in print was 
very difficult for us. 

CM; Your father was very loyal to his fans and 
answered their letters. 

Hawes; Oh, yes. He'd sit at the typewriter and 
diligently "hunt-and-peck" [laughs]. He felt that 
if fans took the time to write him, then he owed 
them a respoirse. He felt very strongly about this. 

CM; Over the years, there have been many 
Laurel & Hardy imitators. What do you think of 
them? 

Hawes; The only ones the famUies approve of 
are Jim McGeorge and Chuck McCann. They've 
been in several commercials and TV shows and do 
a beautiful job. 

CM; They were a team for three decades. That's 
a phenomenal record. How were they able to stay 
together for so long? 

Hawes; It was the mutual respect they had for 
each other. Babe left a lot of things up to my father 
because he felt that Dad would make the right 
decisions. I recall that my Dad always said he 
watched Oliver on the screen more than he did 
himself. He felt Babe was a very funny man. 

CM; Everyone seems to love Laurel & Hardy. 
What do you think makes them so special? 

Hawes; Well, you can see the love and respect 
they had for each other. Both were kind and gentle 
men, and that also comes across. Their comedy is 
timeless. Even in non-English speaking countries, 
people can still understand their movies because 
of the pantomime. 

Many fans come up to me and tell me how much 
they love Laurel & Hardy, and I can tell their 
feelings are genuine. I'm thrilled and honored to 
know that, after all these years, people still greatly 
enjoy Dad and Babe's work.B 
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Rare ProdueUon Shots From 
Laurel & Hardys Jitterbugs 


Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy starred in nine more 
feature films after leaving Hal Roach studios for good in 
1940. Laurel & Hardy appeared in six films for Fox, two 
for MGM, and one foreign made feature, Utopia. Of the 
films, litterbugs, made in 1943 for Fox, is considered by 
many fans to be the best of the post-Hal Roach features. 

Most Laurel & Hardy fans despise flie later films that 
the boys made at Fox and MGM, mainly because Laurel 
& Hardy had no control over the content of the pictures 
made at these studios. This was primarily Stan Laurel's 
fault, because in the mid to late 1930s he was suffering 
from a kind of "Charlie Chaplin complex" (the T am a 
genius syndrome') and battled producer Hal Roach in- 
cessantly over the Laurel & Hardy films. The fighting 
with Roach, coupled with Laurel’s serious drinking and 
marital problems, madeStan's continued control over the 


creative process an impossibility as far as the other stu- 
dios were concerned. 

At Fox studios, this lack of input stifled Laurel & 
Hardy's crea ti%d ty and severely damaged their character- 
izations. To make things worse. Fox always seemed to 
assign writers to the films who did not understand Laurel 
& Hardy's basic characters or their type of humor. 

This demotion was particularly humiliating to Stan 
Laurel. Notbeingallowed toshare in the creativeprocess, 
he was reduced to being a mere actor, something he was 
never very good at anyway. On the other hand, Oliver 


Critical opinions of Jitterbug 
from the original release: 

The very best we can say for litterbugs, the new Laurel & 
Hardy comedy, is that it shows a slight improvement 
over Air Raid Wardens, their preceding vehicle, which 
was their worst. 

— NY Daily News 

Film amusingly attains standard previously set by come- 
dians in degree of funmaking... 

— Daily Variety 

...the humor is weak even for Laurel & Hardy who have 
been coasting on their former momentum for the last 
three or four pictures. 

— NYPosf 

There is also some vagrant amusement in Ollie's 
posturings as a Texas colonel...reither the worst nor the 
best of the boy's films. 

—NY Times 

...generally unfunny Laurel & Hardy feature, a dualer for 
houses where the combo means something. 

— Variety 

...quite an improvement over the previous L&H items. 

— NY loumal 

Laurel & Hardy show to better advantage than they have 
in ages. 

— The Film Daily 

Frankly designed for the Laurel & Hardy perennial fol- 
lowing, this quickie will neither cut nor increase it. 

— NY Mirror 

Stan Laurel & Oliver Hardy take a step backward in 
Jitterbugs, a long step back toward the days when they 
were a funny pair of comedians. When this comedy was 
made someone revived the old idea that the two were 
worth bothering about... the picture may not be quite as 
funny as this report indicates, but the boys have been so 
shamefully neglected by writers lately even a passable 
comedy comes as a delightful surprise to an old Laurel & 
Hardy fan from way back. 

— NY Telegram 


Hardy, who was never really very involved in the pre- 
production creative process at Roach, was a great actor 
and the lack of good writing did not effect his excellent 
contributions as an actor. 

Jitterbugs, Laurel & Hardy’s third Fox film, was a 
considerable improvement over the previous two films. 
This time Fox assigned a veteran comedy director, Mai St. 
Qair, and a new writer, Scott Darling, to the Laurel & 
Hardy series and things seemed to get marginally better. 
Jitterbugs was filmed firom 2/15/43 to 3/18/43 and was 
released nationally on 6/11/43. 

The total negative cost on jitterbugs was $310,600. The 
picture did very well at the box-office, the total domestic 
film rental was $468,600 while the foreign total was 
$585,400 for a worldwide total of $1,054,000. The total net 
profit was approximately $403,400. 

The finished movie was a lot of fun and boftt Laurel & 
Hardy seemed to be more enthusiastic in their perfor- 
mances than had been true of their last few films. Laurel 
did a female impersonation during the film and Hardy 
got to indulge in some fine character acting when he 
impersonated a Southern colonel in the movie. The crit- 
ics, who were never very enthusiastic about Laurel & 
Hardy during their careers, were mostly lukewarm to- 
wards the film. Many pointed out that you either liked 
Laurel &. Hardy or you didn't. Fortunately, over the years 
many more people have seemed to really like Laurel & 
Hardy. 

— Buddy Barnett 
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Where Ed Wood Meets Larry Flynt 



Interview by Alex McGregor 


Are Larry Karaszewski and Scott Alexander 
talented writers or two of the biggest con men in 
Hollywood? In relatively quick succession their 
scripts about two iconoclastic weirdos, to put it 
nicely, Ed Wood and Larry Flynt have been backed 
by and released by major Hollywood studios. No 
small achievement given that both Ed Wood and 
Larry Flynt would have been hard pressed to get 
a studio drive-on pass before their misadventures 
were encapsulated on celluloid. 

That Ed Wood and The People Vs. Larry Flynt 
were even made in the first place is an achieve- 
ment in itself. But both these films have pushed 
the boundaries of what is acceptable in American 
cinema. At a time when the generic Hollywood 
studio film has become increasingly banal and one 
dimensional, Scott and Karaszewski have written 
scripts that embrace moral ambiguity and ques- 
tion the acceptable notions of what makes a hero. 

While Karaszewski and Alexander have earned 
their reputation as the "freak bio-pic kings" — one 
upcoming project is a bio-pic of comedian Andy 
Kaufman — such sobriquets distract from the 
versatility of their work. Their writing credits 
range from That Dam Cat to a live-action version 
of TTie fetsons, as well as imcredited rewrites of 
Mars Attacks!. 

Cult Movies: It seems surprising that you even 
bothered to take your Larry Flynt story to Colum- 
bia. 

Scott Alexander: We figured that if there is one 
studio in town that doesn't like me and Larry, it 
has to be Columbia because they had passed on Ed 
Wood. They told us that because Ed Wood was in 
black and white it would just be a "midnight" 
movie. So when we put together our Larry Flynt 
pitch which was about 45 minutes long, we de- 


cided that we needed a dress rehearsal, just to run 
past some execs, to see where the laughs w6re, to 
see how the pitch played and then take it to some 
real buyers. We figured we could use and abuse 
the Columbia executives because we knew that 
they would never buy it, so we would waste an 
hour of their time without them knowing it. But at 
least we could see how the pitch played. 

Larry Karaszewski: When they asked us if we 
had any ideas we told them we had something but 
we asked them if they could get as many people as 
possible into the room because we wanted to have 

These people were so outrageous it is 
not as though we have to make up a lot of 
crazy things for them to do. They are com- 
pletely insane individuals so the problem 
has been how to corral that insanity and 
put it in a plausible motion picture form. 

a bit of an audience here. So they filled the room 
with executives, and we started telling our story, 
all the time telling them that it was going to be in 
color. They were laughing their heads off, actually 
jumping up and down, they just loved it. 

SA; Having all those execs in the room was one 
of the reasons for the success of the pitch. Nor- 
mally if you pitch toone exec he has to turn around 
and pitch it to his boss. The fact that we had Lisa 
Henson in the room, meant that she was hearing 
our version of Larry Flynt rather than some other 
exec retelling it to her a week later. 

CM; How did Oliver Stone and Milos Forman 
get involved? 

LK: At the same time we were at Columbia 
thinking they weren't going to buy it, we had sent 
a three page outline to Oliver Stone hoping that we 
would hook up with him and go to Warner Bros. 


[where he had a deal]. But then a week after 
Columbia committed, we got a call from Oliver, 
saying I'm really interested. So we told him that 
Lisa Hensonhad just bought it, and why don't you 
see if you can hook up with her. So it was set up at 
Columbia for Oliver to produce and direct. 

SA; By the time we had finished researching 
and writing out a script, Oliver was off making 
Nixon. He didn't want Nixon to slow down our 
momentum so he suggested we find another di- 
rector. We kept on suggesting Milos Forman, and 
he hadn't made a film during the '90s so we 
weren't taken very seriously. One of the things 
that we liked about his work is the mixture of 
tones — he can be funny but he can also be very 
serious and dramatic. 

LK; Most directors either do comedies or dra- 
mas. What is great about Milos's films, particu- 
larly Cucfcoo'sNesf, is that they way he mixes the 
drama with humor. And that's what we were 
trying for, the same mix of comedy and serious- 
ness. 

SA: Initially Columbia's instinct was to get a 
comedy director, and they started submittingcom- 
edy directors, and we worried that was the way 
the movie was made, that it was just going to be 
treated as straight comedy. 

LK: Oliver was very instrumental in getting 
Milos. Initially Milos wasn’t sure if he should gel 
back into the whole film business, not having 
made a movie in the '90s. He and Oliver had a long 
chat and Oliver really convinced him to come back 
and make another film. 

SA; He made him an offer he couldn't refuse. 

LK: Yeah, unlimited access to back issues of 
Hustler magazine. 

CM; Given the political climate with both Dole 
and the Christian Coalition slagging off Holly- 
wood for its lack of morals, it would seem that the 
last thing any studio would want in an election 
year is a film about Larry Flynt. 

LK; That was bought up as a positive. Initially 
when we started filming in January, the idea was 
to have the film out in late October, early Novem- 
ber with the hop that Bob Dole would pick on us 
and generate a bit of controversy. 

SA: We even wanted it to come out election 
week, but for marketing reasons it got pushed to 
the end of December. Still it was a good idea. 

CM: Is Larry Flynt a real first amendment hero 
or was he just trying to make a buck? 

LK: He's both for us, and we've tried to make it 
so that it is totally up to the audience to decide for 
themselves. But you should remember that just 
because Larry Flynt was making a ton of money 
from his publications doesn't mean the threat of 
his being locked up in prison for 25 years is any 
less great. Nor does making money, make any of 
his political points less valid. Time magazine cer- 
tainly makes money but if someone tried to censor 
Time magazine you wouldn't criticize Time maga- 
zine for making a buck. 

SA: I don’t think Larry Flynt himself is sure. A 
broad overview of the movie is of a guy who liked 
women, who liked making money and who 
stumbled into doing something important. But in 
the home stretch we're still having it both ways. 
We make it quite clear that he always stands to 
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profit off these decisions. 

LK: In reality it is both ways — he is putting 
himself on the line and he is trying to make a buck. 
I think it is an ambiguous film and I think that is a 
good thing. I think that most Hollywood main- 
stream films tell you what to think every step of 
the way. This movie leaves you something to 
think about and argue about. Certainly we're not 
trying to present him as an all-American hero. 

SA: Nor was the movie intended to be the final 
word on all censorship issues. It was not meant to 
be a college thesis on the first amendment. We are 
trying to make firstly, an entertaining fibn, and 
secondly, a film that says something. But says 
something and not everything. 

CM; Is it restricting having to stick to the facts 
when you are writing a bio-pic? 

SA: On Ed Wood there was a structiual problem 
in that the personal film was the first movie that Ed 
made. In a traditional story structure you would 
have a guy crank out junk for a few years and then 
realize, Imust create "Art," I must reveal myself to 
the world, and that is the climax. 

LK: It should have been that he makes Plan 9, 
etc. and it is junk and he has to make Glen or 
Glenda, ant tell "my" story. 

SA; But we were stuck with Plan 9 at the end or 
if we felt like it we could dribble down into the 
sixties pom era but we weren't really interested in 
doing that. So the facts of Ed Wood's life weren't 
so much a liability as a challenge to work with 
what is in front of us. As soon as we looked at 
Larry Flynt's life and saw the supreme court vic- 
tory with Falwell we knew we had a third act. 
Workingbackwards from there we figured out the 
structure of the movie, with a minor restructuring 
of time. Most of thebio-pics just change the stories 
for a no good reason, they don't even seem to 
respect the adventures the subject had, they just 
want to create their own. We think, why tell 
someone's life if we are not going to use the real 


Woody Harrelson as Larry Flynt and his brother Brett Harrelson as Jimmy Flynt. 


events. What's the purpose? 

CM: How important is it to stick to the facts of 
a story when you want to be entertaining as well? 

LK: We try as much as possible to stick to the 
facts. I think it is one of the reasons why we have 
stumbled into this "anti-great man bio-pic" is that 
in both films — Ed Wood and Larry Flynt — and in 
our upcoming film on comedian, Andy Kaufman, 
truth is funnier than fiction. These people were so 
outrageous it is not as though we have to make up 
a lot of crazy things for them to do. They are 
completely insane individuals so the problem has 
been how to corral that insanity and put it in a 
plausible motion picture form. 


SA: What we're doing is dealing with the broad 
overview of a person's life, through the anecdotes. 
If you want to sit down and analyze a bio-pic, well 
neither of us were in the room when say, Larry had 
an argument with his lawyer in 1976but we know 
the end result. The challenge is making that be- 
lievable and entertaining. 

CM: Did meeting Larry Flynt affect your sto.ry 
at all? 

LK; Wehad already written our first draftwhen 
we had our first big meeting with Larry Flynt so 
we had already done our take on him and his 
story. I think if anything our feelings soften for 
him on meeting him. We were a little frightened 
having seen all the clips from the seventies and 
meeting him now, he has been in a wheelchair for 
a long time. He turned out to be a much softer 
presence, a fairly nice man with a good sense of 
humor. Certainly we didn't know how he would 
react when he read the script. He took us into a 
room and said, "I read the script and there is a lot 
ofthingsthatl should be really embarrassed about 
and I am embarrassed, and I wish it wasn't in the 
movie but that's not to say it's not true. But how on 
Earth did you find out so much about me?" Per- 
haps because he is such a repulsive man there 
hasn'tbeen a book about Larry Flynt, or even very 
many investigative articles about his life. 

SA: What's good about Larry is that a lot of his 
stories, his adventures showed up verbatim in the 
newspapers, he lived his life so publicly. A lot of 
the major stunts that he pulled we found as essen- 
tially verbatim transcripts in the LA Times Metro 
section. So we had read every article ever written 
about him, more importantly we had also had 
lunch with a lot of ex-employees, friends and ex- 
friends, 

LK: The only things that Larry Flynt was both- 
ered by were the few minute details that because 
we weren't in the room weren't correct. Like we 
had worked biscuits and molasses into a scene 
with Larry at a salad bar. And Larry Flynt'd say, 
"No, no, no, ...1 love molasses but I would never 
put that on a salad bar." 


Courtney Love as Fh/nt's wifi Althea. Photo by Sidney Baldzoin 
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who got Louise Fletcher an Academy Award®, he 
can do anything he wants. 

CA4; Your subject matter seems so disparate — 

LK: Not entirely. I remember one day I felt all 
my worlds were colliding when I was doing re- 
search on the Larry Flynt movie. I was checking 
out a Hustler magazine from around 1982. It must 
have been just at the start of the video boom 
because there were these ads up the back for pom 
videos, things like "The Forbidden Sex Series"! 
There was one ad for this big Sex Movie — Glen or 
Glenda'. I felt so bad for this poor homy guy who 
was going to pay $79 for an Ed Wood movie 
thinking that he was going to get some really hot 
sex movie. 

CM: You've had fairly charmed experiences 
with your scripts for Ed Wood and Larry Flynt yet 
recently with two other projects Mars Attacks! and 
That Dam Cat — have been more problematical. 

LK; Mars Attacksl wasn't a negative experience. 
Tim Burton brought us a script that was written by 
someone else, and sort of resembles the movie that 
was made. We went through it and added a lot of 
humor to it. We think we made it a much better 
film but we had to go back to Larry Flynt so we had 
to leave it. 

SA; We just had a scheduling problem. We 
couldn't stay on the movie during production. It's 
a shame oui name is not on the film, but that's a 
Writers Guild Decision. 

LK: That Dam Cat got put through the Elisney 
factory, and abunch of sitcom writers came in and 
wrote sitcom jokes. I don't look at the movie and 
say that's our baby, that's our work. Whereas Ed 
Wood, LarryFlyntthey are both ourvisionrealized, 
that's our work that's been put on screen. 

SA: What's so baffling is the lack of rules and 
protocol in Hollywood. Tim Burton and Milos 
Forman are about as world-class as you can get, 
and they happily collaborated with us, our opin- 
ions were respected from day one through to the 
final mix and the last tweaks on the final cut. But 
on That Dam Cat, there is a first-time director who 
never calls us up, he didn't even want to meet us. 
It wasn't even insulting, it was just bewUdering. 
While a director with two best picture Oscars® 
happily includes us in the work process from 
beginning to end. You shrug, that's Hollywood. 
Every time you think you have figured it out, you 
haven't. Every time is the first time.B 
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SA: That's how we do our research, we compile 
endless facts about the subject, and try and work 
them in. We'd have long lists of things that Larry 
Flynt likes, like Cheez Whiz on crackers, like bis- 
cuits and molasses. In our long draft from our lists 
we worked cheese and crackers, and biscuits and 
molasses into two different scenes. As we cut 
down the pages we found ourselves cutting the 
scenes but we wanted to keep the factoid. So let's 
find another place where he can eat and we will 
shove the biscuits and molasses into that scene. 
Unfortunately we moved the biscuits into the 
wrong place and Larry Flynt got angry. 

LK; Even if we'd have worked it in successfully, 
it would never have made it into the film because 
Woody (Harrelson) is such a health food junky 
that it would be very difficult to get him to eat 
molasses. I remember Courtney (Love) and Woody 
doing a scene one day, and Courtney was trying to 
feed Woody a potato chip. Because he was in 
character he had to eat the potato chip but you 
could tell that he was not liking it and she was just 
playing with him. 

CM: You mentioned talking to Flynt's ex-em- 
ployees, was it hard to find these people? 

SA; They found us. They were jumping out of 
the woodwork to talk to us. 

LK; One interesting thing about Larry Fiynt is 
that he runs a lot of magazines, and they are not all 
respectable so there is a high turnover of people 
working there. A lot of people who were getting 
out of journalism school got their first job at Flynt 
publications. They are a student one day and the 
next day they are the editor of some sleazy maga- 
zine. Usually they don't last long so there are a lot 
of ex-employees, with stories to tell. 

SA: A lot of these people collected articles from 
the time that Larry Flynt was in their life and they 
became a great source for research material. 

LK; We had one piece written by Terry South- 


ern and Dennis Hopper about their time living in 
the Larry Flynt mansion. Althea had an idea to 
produce a movie about Jim Morrison, and she had 
hired Southern to write it. Hopper to direct it. 
They were being paid cash on a weekly basis. 
There is a scene in the film when marshals attack 
the house, well Hopper and Southern were actu- 
ally in the house at the time. They were sleeping 
and hung over. One of the reasons we didn't write 
that scene is that we didn't want to have someone 
play Hopper. 

CM; One of the most talked about things about 
Larry Flynt is the casting. Unusual for writers, you 
were involved in all aspects of the film, you were 
even consulted during the casting process. 

SA: Larry even suggested Tom Laughlin of Billy 
Jack fame. So Milos Forman checked him out, and 
says, "Hey, he is pretty good, let's use him. The 
studio keeps saying they want more stars, let's 
give them theTom Laughlin bone." Milos is think- 
ing this is a way of appeasing the management! 

LK: Milos didn't know that I had picked the 
weirdest, strangest star on Earth. Milos was "Oh 
fine. I'll use Tom Laughlin." 

S A: Milos is saying, "Okay they can have Woody 
Harrelson and Tom Laughlin." And he pursued it, 
Tom Laughlin came in and read for the movie! 
And Milos became so enamored with him that he 
told him, you can play any part, tell me what part 
you want. There were about five parts he was 
circling. Negotiations broke down because 
Laughlin said he had to go and make another Billy 
Jack film. So we lost Tom Laughlin. 

CM: How did you feel about the casting of 
Courtney Love as Althea? 

LK: We d idn' t know her as an actress but clearly 
the iconography was correct. When we saw her 
audition tapes of the final three choices for the 
role, we said Courtney. The studio was very ner- 
vous. My feeling was that Milos was the director 
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What Good is 
a Brain 


to 


riie liniiii of the Mon-ter. 
The Mind of the Doctor 


...We are about to unfold the story of Franken- 
stein, a man of science who sought to create a man 
after his own image without reckoning upon God. 

It is one of the strangest tales ever told. It deals with 
the two great mysteries of creation — Life and 
Death. 

When Universal opened 1931's Frankenstein 
with this prologue, the studio had no idea how its 
story of Frankenstein would unfold. Seventeen 
years and eight films would pass before the saga 
ended, and even then ambiguously. In 1948's 
Abbott & Costello Meet Frankenstein, the Mon- 
ster perishes in a fire, but he had escaped that type 
of death in Frankenstein, Ghost of Frankenstein 
and House ofDraaila. Dr. Frankenstein's tattered 
notebook, accurately but immodestly titled "The 
Secrets of Life and Death," is in the hands of a 
scientist who knows how to use it. 

The Universal Frankenstein series was filmed 
over an entire generation, and survived changes 
instudioownership, public tastes and target audi- 
ence. Certainly the films declined in quality as the 
series progressed, but rather slowly. Each of the 
Universal Frankenstein films is one of the best of 
its type in the year it was produced. Though the 
Frankenstein films adapted to the times, they 


maintained consistency in setting. The Franken- 
stein films constructed their own world and until 
Abbott & Costello never strayed from that 
neverland of a mythical tum-of-the-century Eu- 
rope — central European in appearance, and a 
curious blend of Europe, Britain and America in 
customs. Through all the films, only four clues 
hint at their time period. The first we must ignore 
— the prologue of Bride of Frankenstein has Byron, 
Shelley and Mary Shelley discussing Mary 's story, 
and thereby places the tale in the early 19th cen- 
tury. But later in the film Pretorius opens the tomb 
marked "Died 1899." Presumably it's a young 
grave, for, like Henry Frankenstein, Pretorius 
would be interested only in fresh building blocks. 
In Son of Frankenstein, we briefly see the watch of 
Wolf Frankenstein's assistant ir;scribed "Septem- 
ber 1901." Wolf also tells us that Henry worked 
before the discovery of cosmic rays (therefore 
Wolf must have worked after their discovery), 
which occurred in the early 1900s. Only with 
Abbott & Costello does the saga move into the 
modem world. 

Sequential narratives and consistent settings 
give the Frankenstein films a depth that elude all 
but the great classic horror films. The characters 
never seem to meet for the first time — they are 


always reunited. Everyone has a past, and usually 
a past well-known to the other characters. And so, 
Pretorius is able to manipulate Henry Franken- 
stein; Ygor does the samewithbothFrankenstein's 
sor\s and with Bohmer; as does Niemann with 
Lawrence Talbot (the Wolf Man, who joins the 
series in the fifth film), Dracula (who joins in the 
sixth) with Momay. Revenge for past wrongs is a 
key to the characters of Krogh, Ygor, Niemann 
and Pretorius, as well as Henry's sons. Wolf and 
Ludwig. 

The settings and character relationships stayed 
in the mode of the classic Gothic novel. James 
Twitchell, reviewing 18th century "horror" nov- 
els in his 1989 book. Dreadful Pleasures writes: 
"the setting of these stories is almost always in the 
not-too-distant past, and the characters almost 
always form a famUy — either literally or figura- 
tively." The films, anchored by the unaging, un- 
dying Monster, go through three generations of 
Frankensteins, each remembering the fates of his 
ancestors. Even the original Frankenstein must 
reckon with his own cantankerous father. "My 
father," Henry complains, "never believes in any- 
one." In the two first films, Henry is consumed by 
his manic drive to create life, and finds in the 
Monster the embodiment of his own repressed 
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fears and desires. In the next two sequels, his sons 
are tom between honoring their dead father and 
shielding their families from his undead creation. 
After the Frankensteins died out, other doctors 
continued Frankenstein 'squest. The last four films 

— the series by then aimed at juvenile audiences 

— each give a different slant to the doctors' mo- 
tives for reviving the Monster. 

A unifying element running throughout the 
series is the brain of the Monster. The original plot 
twist is well-known; Fritz, Frankenstein's assis- 
tant, is sent to steal a brain. Startled by a strange 
bell or gong (is this divine intervention — the 
hand of God as the prologue warns?), he drops the 
jar labeled "normal brain," and substitutes the 
"abnormalbrain-"Frankenstein unknowingly uses 
this brain in constructing the Monster. The brain 
remained a central focus throughout the series. In 
the sequels, the Frankensteins complainbitterly of 
the error. The Monster receives one brain trans- 
plant, and is slated for two more that the mad 
doctors can not quite bring off (due in both cases 
to interference from the Wolf Man). Ygoris brain 
goes into the Monster at the end of G/wst of Fran- 
kenstein — again, this Dr. Frankenstein (Ludwig, 
Henry's second son) is deceived as to its donor. 
The working title of Abbott & Costello Meet Fran- 
kenstein was The Brain of Frankenstein — a fitting 
title for the end of the series. 

"Normal" and "abnormal" applies to the brains 
of the doctors as well. In theeight films, lOdoctors, 
a werewolf, a vampire and a graverobber strive to 
create, revive, destroy or control the Monster. 
Their motives range from manic obsessions to 
power and wealth to freedom from curses, famil- 
ial and supernatural. The states of mind of most of 
them are questionable. Most often, the key to their 
quests is the Monster's brain. Following the brain 
of the Monster means following the mind of the 
doctors. 

Tracking the Monster's brain and the doctors' 
motives leads to the key to the series — the evolv- 
ing relationship between creator and created. 
Through the eight Universal films, that father/ 
son relationship veers from alienation to hostility 
to exploitation and all too rarely to compassion. 
As the series progresses, the Monster must even- 
tually share the doctors' affections, dark or other- 
wise, with the Wolf Man. In the last film Count 
Dracula displaces the mad doctor (who by then is 
a woman) as the father figure. 

Frankenstein -9931 

Here we have one of the most perfect specimens 
of the human brain that has ever come to my 
attention at the University. And here — theabnor- 
mal brain of the typical criminal. Observe, ladies 
and gentlemen, the scarcity of convolutions on the 
frontal lobe, as compared to that of the normal 
brain. And the distinct degeneration of the middle 
frontal lobe. All of these degenerate characteristics 
check amazingly with the history of the dead man 
before us, xvhose life was one of brutality, of vio- 
lence and murder. 

Fritz' mishap is more thanjust a plot gimmick, 
as many writers have noted. Frankenstein in both 
the novel and the films does little to merit sympa- 
thy. Dr. Frankenstein (Henry in the films, Victor in 
the novel) creates the Monster, and abandons it. 
The doctor scarcely acknowledges his own re- 
sponsibility for the Monster's unhappy existence 
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and only belatedly realizes his culpability for the 
Monster's crimes. As Andrew Tudor notes inMon- 
sters and Mad Scientists, Henry's ignorance in 
using the criminal brain is a "way of minimizing 
Frankenstein's moral liability." After 1931, horror 
films would offer any number of mad doctors who 
gleefully unleash their monsters on an unsuspect- 
ing populace. The Frankenstein films have their 
share of them (Bohmer, Niemann, Edelman), but 



not the Frankensteins themselves — always they 
have noble goals and always they are foiled by an 
unseen mistake. 

Frankenstein's realization of his error is per- 
haps Colin Clive's (as Henry) fines t moment in the 
film. His brief exchange with Waldman (played 
by Edward van Sloan) is: 

Henry: It'saperfectlygood brain, doctor — you 
ought to know, it came from your oivn laboratory. 

Waldman: The brain that was stolen from my 
laboratory was a criminal brain. 

Henry: (Henry makes a quick, involuntary 
glance in the direction of the Monster's cell, real- 
izeshiscreationissomethingotherthanheplanned, 
and says unconvincingly): Oh, well, it's only a 
piece of dead tissue. 

The shooting script (as published in 1989 in the 
Magicimage series of classic horror film scripts) 
goes much further. As written, Waldman's ex- 
cited reply is: 

/ know now — the criminal brain that was 
stolen!. ..Listen to me! The brain he stole was that 
of a brutal and vicious killer ...indelibly impressed 
upon it is criminality, vice — only evil can come of 
it. .You have created a monster! 

Dropping this diatribe adds a good deal of 
ambiguity to the film. As filmed the scene begets 
a theme common in later horror and science fic- 
tion films; that great enterprises are brought down 
— that noble endeavors have terrible outcomes — 
through unforeseen errors. In a later film. Ghost of 
Frankenstein, Dr. Bohmer endlessly complains of a 
"slight miscalculation" that cost him his career. 
The idea is akin to the basis of the novel Jurassic 


Park — complex undertakings are easy prey to 
small blunders. 

At face value, the scene also introduces some- 
thing far uglier. Steven Jay Gould wrote "The 
Monster's HumanNature"(NfllHralHisfory maga- 
zine, July 1994) fresh from seeing JurassicPark.The 
essay attacks monster movies — only Franken- 
stein, Bride of Frankenstein and Jurassic Park are 
named — for "dumbing down" the subtle themes 
of their source material. Dr. Gould writes: 

Hollywood knows only one theme in making 
monster movies, from the archetypal Frankenstein 
of 1931 to last summer's megahit, Jurassic Park. 
Human technology must not go beyond an in- 
tended order decreed by God or set by nature's 
!aws...The latest incarnation, Jurassic Park, sub- 
stitutes a velociraptor, re-created from old DNA, 
for Karloff, cobbled togetherfrom bits and pieces of 
corpses,but hardly alters theargumentaniota...But 
Karloff's Frankenstein contains an even more 
serious. ..distortion of a theme that I regard as the 
primary lesson of Mary Shelley's book. . . Why is the 
monster evil?... the criminalbrain...Themonsler is 
evil because Henry unwittingly makes him of evil 
stuff.. .Karloff's intrinsically evil monster stands 
condemned by the same biological determinism 
that has so tragically and falsely restricted the lives 
of millions who committed no transgression be- 
sides membership in a despised race, sex or social 
class. 

What Gould misses is that Frankenstein does not 
embrace "biological determinism," but attacks it. 
The film's prologue warns of "without reckoning 
upon God," but undercuts that theme with the 
Monster's first appearance. The Monster, criminal 
brain and all, is as Mary Shelley intended, "sus- 
ceptible of love and sympathy." As played by 
Boris Karloff, the Monster in his first appearance 
invokes only pity in his mute plea for understand- 
ing of his new existence. Only the Monster's physi- 
cal appearance (totally Henry's doing) is terrify- 
ing. In the film, he only kills inself-defervse and his 
only unprovoked "attack" isonHenry's fiancee — 
which, as shall be shown, requires careful assess- 
ment. His meeting with little Maria (which ends in 
her accidental death) shows the Monster "capable 
of goodness, even with an inclination toward kind- 
ness" (Gould's description of the Monster in the 
novel). Ironically, Mary Shelley's novel itself con- 
tains a prologue and epilogue — the arctic expedi- 
tion mentioned only at the book's beginning and 
end — ^ almost identical in its message to the film's 
prologue. 

Gould rightly tags Frankenstein and Waldman. 
They are blind to the Monster's true character, not 
because of his appearance, but because of his 
brain. They, like most characters in the film, accept 
a class stratification of humanity which permits no 
crossings. Thus, Baron Frankenstein, Henry's fa- 
ther, is contemptuous of the villagers. When he 
offers a toast, he gives the servants cheaper cham- 
pagne, because "this stuff's wasted on them." 
Thus, of the Monster's first two victims, Waldman 
the doctor is mourned, but Fritz the lackey is 
immediately forgotten. Thus, Waldman never 
considers that destroying the Monster is murder. 
Thus, when Henry learns of the criminal brain, he 
realizes that his creation can never be one of "us," 
but must be one of "them." His reaction is exactly 
(continued) 
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the same as if he had gotten one of the servant girls 
pregnant — the offspring is his creation, but can 
never be his heir. In the end, the Monster is de- 
stroyed and Henry is the hero, but the film clearly 
conveys that a great injustice was done. The point 
is driven home in the strongest scene of the film — 
the Monster dies screaming in the burning wind- 
mill. Director James Whale hardly cuts from the 
Monster's panic and death cries. 

In both the 1818 novel and the 1931 film, 
Frankenstein's creation of the Monster is linked to 
his wedding to Elizabeth. Victor, the novel's Fran- 
kenstein, is haunted by his indecision about the 
marriage. Elizabeth has been raised in his home, 
virtually as a member of his family. Victor's father 
and Elizabeth deeply desire the union, but both 
question Victor's feelings. "I have always looked 
forward to your marriage with our dear Eliza- 
beth," writes Victor's father to his son, "...You, 
perhaps, regard her as your sister, without any 
wish that she might become your wife." Elizabeth 
has the same concerns, "...as brother and sister 
often entertain a lively affection towards each 
other without desiring a more intimate union, 
may not such also be our case?" Victor never 
expresses his feelings, except to recount a strange 
dream which involvesboth the Monster and Eliza- 
beth. In the novel, the Monster resolves Victor's 
problems — acts out Victor's darkest thoughts — 
by killing directly or indirectly most of 
Frankenstein's family, including Elizabeth. 

The 1931 film, with no reference to any lifelong 
relationship between Henry and Elizabeth, re- 
places this familial tension with anxiety over gen- 
der roles. A common cliche is that men on the eve 
of theirweddings have a last fling, doing onemore 
time all that decent married men may not do. Not 
Henry Frankenstein. Facing a huge wedding in- 
volving his entire village and presided over by his 
imperious father, he sequesters himself so as to do 
what no man can — he creates his own chUd. On 
the very day of Henry's engagement to Elizabeth, 
he tells her that he must go off to work on his 
experiments in secret. Four months pass before 
she hears from him again. No one pays much heed 
when Henry's father claims that his son is off with 
another woman. The old Baron is roughly on the 
right track, for what Henry is doing usually re- 
quires the female. Henry is initially proud of his 
"parenting." He tells Fritz, "the body I made with 
my own hands.. .my own hands!" Later he rants to 


Waldman and Elizabeth, "1 created it.. .with my 
own hands!" Yet as portrayed by Clive, Henry 
seems neither a genius possessed, nor a man play- 
ing God, but a soul in torment. 

Another brilliant moment by Clive occurs just 
before Henry's wedding ceremony. Baron Fran- 
kenstein proposes a toast that a child, a sonbeborn 
to the House of Frankenstein (phrases from the 
old baron’s toasts became the titles for some later 
films, including Mel Brooks' Young Frankenstein). 
In obvious anguish Henry turns away as the toast 
is made. What is he thinking — that a "son" has 
already been created or that he's disinclined to sire 
one by convention means? Elizabeth senses some 
problem: 

I can't get it out of my 7imd...Something is 
coming between us. ..I know it! I hiow it!. ..if I 
could just get it out of my mind. 

After the Monster attacks Elizabeth comes the 
strangest exchange in the film. Henry is about to 
lead the villagers to hunt down the Monster, and 
leaves Elizabeth with Victor Moritz, his best man 
for the wedding. Does Henry know, as the viewer 
does, that Victor loves Elizabeth? Earlier Victor 
tried to tell herofhisfeelings,butElizabethstopped 
him. Now, Henry turns to Victor; 

/ leave her in your care — whatever happens. 
You understand? In your care. 

Victor clearly does not understand, and gives a 
very quizzical look. What does Henry mean? Henry 
also tells Victor: 

There can he no weddmg while this horrible 
creationofmineisstillalive. I made him with these 
/lands, and luith these hands Tl! destroy him. 

Thus the torment in Henry's soul — his crisis in 
identity as he is about to become a "man" — will 
be resolved when he destroys the product of his 
unnatural act. He does not of course — the Mon- 
ster all but kills him. The villagers save Henry and 
finish off the Monster. With the Monster dead, 
Henry returns to a normal life — at least until the 
first sequel. 

Bride oi Frankenstein * 1935 

...The publishers did not see that my purpose runs to write a 


moral lesson of the pimishmeiit that befell a mortal man who 
dared to emulate Cod. 

Bride of Frankenstein, like the 1931 film and the 
novel, has a prologue — Byron, Shelley and Mary 
are discussing her novel — which again pays lip 
service to "biological determinism." Lord Byron 
himself recounts Frankenstein 

...building up a human monster so fearful, so 
horrible tiuit only a half crazed brain could have 
devised! 

Yet again, the film undermines its stated theme 
and soon shows a pitifully misunderstood crea- 
ture. The only thing "so fearful, so horrible" is the 
mob which himts him and the authorities that 
chain him in a dungeon. Meanwhile, Elizabeth 
continues her terrifying premonitions of a life 
with Henry; 

I was foretold of this. I was told to beware my 
wedding night. ..while you have been lying here 
tossing in your delirium, I couldn't sleep and when 
youravedofyourinsanedesiretocreatelivingmen 
from the dust of the dead — a strange apparition 
Ims seemed to appear in the room — It comes, a 
figure like Death — and each time it comes more 
clearly, and nearer — it seems to be reaching out 
for you, as though itzuould take younway from me. 

But the Monster's apparent death in the first 
film has resolved much of Henry's inner torment. 
He's far less manic in the sequel. With relative 
calm restored, he gives a glimpse of his ambitions, 
now rather typical of movie mad doctors: 

Oh, what a wonderful vision it was! I dreamed 
of being the first to give the world the secret that 
God is so jealous of — the formula for life! Thinkof 
the power — to create a man — and I did — I did 
it! I created a man! And who knows — in time I 
could have trained him to do my will — I could 
Imve bred a race and might even have found per- 
haps the secret of eternal life. 

Even with his monster destroyed (he thinks) 
and his self-doubts waning, Henry remains fix- 
ated on "breeding" — perhaps in both senses of 
the word. 

His recovery is arrested with the appearance of 
his one-time mentor. Dr. Pretorius. David Skal, in 
1993's TheMonsterShow describes Pretorius as "a 
gay Mephistopeles...an over-the-top caricature of 
a bitchy and aging homosexual." A recent issue of 
Films in Rezhew finds him "a wildly effeminate 
kind of cartoon." Greg Mank in 1990's Karloff and 
Lugosi sees Pretorius' meeting with Henry as "an 
allegory of a homosexual blackmailing." The doc- 
tor has come to lure Henry back to his dark side — 
literally by making monsters, figuratively by be- 
ing something other than a "normal" man. Later 
Pretorius and the Monster abduct Elizabeth, forc- 
ing Henry's cooperation in building the Bride and 
also blocking his return route to "normal" life. 

The tensionbetweenFrankensteinand Pretorius 
is a key element in Bride of Frankenstein — an 
element Universal had almost accidentally 
stumbled on a year earlier. In preparing 1934's The 
Black Cat, to unite its horror stars, Boris Karloff 
and Bela Lugosi, the studio needed a script with 
dual protagonists. The formula not only made for 
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exciting confrontations between strong charac- 
ters, but allowed ambiguities and subtleties of 
motivation to be explicitly brought out. The gim- 
mick — basically Hamlet Meets Prospero — 
worked so well that Universal used it in all its 
horror films for 1935 and 1936. Thus, The Raven 
has Vollin and Bateman, Werewolf of London has 
GlendonandYogami.lHnfstb/eRtiyhasRukhand 
Benet and Dracula's Daughter has Zaleska and 
Sandor. All these films depend on the chemistry 
between their two central characters. Bride of Fran- 
kenstein, with a sexual ambiguity largely lacking 
in those other films, raises the ploy to perfection. 

The original prologue of Bride of Frankenstein, 
before it was made to echo the pseudo-message of 
the original film, re-enforced the perverse themes 
at workjustbeneath thesurface. As scripted (again 
from the Magicimage series), Mary Shelley says: 

We are all three infidels, scoffers at all marriage 
ties, believing only in living fully and freely in 
whatever direction the heart dictates. Such an 
audience needs something stronger than a pretty 
little love story. 

By 1935 standards, that declaration was strong 
stuff and never made it to the final cut. Nor did a 
number of suggestive lines of dialogue and plot 
elements (such as using Elizabeth's heart in mak- 
ing the Bride). 

Even with the trimming of the script, nothing is 
ambiguous about the Monster's sexuality — his 
libido is in full bloom. Ads for the film proclaimed, 
"Warning - The Monster Demands a Mate!" In- 
deed he does. His first meeting with Pretorius 
ends with this famous exchange: 

Monster: You make man like me? 




Pretorius: No, a woman — friend for you. 

Monster: Woman, friend. Yes, I like 
friend. ..(t/ie Monster gewfly holds the skull to be 
usedforhis "bride")... Friend ...Woman. ..(cut to 
extreme close-up)...Wi(e. 

Later, when the Monster abducts Elizabeth, 
Pretorius assures Frankenstein nothing will hap- 
pen to her, "that is, exceptwhat hedemands." This 
provocative line is in the script, but Pretorius' lips 
are no t moving when he speaks. The d ialogue was 
dubbed in later — suggesting that Whale et.al. 
might have been doing what they could to circum- 
vent the studio watchdogs. 

The film contains obtuse references to the 
Monster's desires. When the manhunt begins, the 
Burgermeister orders, "Raise all the men you can, 
lock the women indoore." After the rampage, two 
women victims, neither seen onscreen, are found. 
Frau Neuman, perhaps an elderly woman, is moan- 
ing in her upstairs bedroom (when did the Mon- 
ster have lime for that visit?); Frieda, a young girl, 
is found in the bushes near a convent school 
(ditto?). The Monster's only onscreen encounter 
witha woman, other than Elizabeth and his Bride, 
occurs very early in the film when he saves a 
shepherdess from drowning. She sees her rescuer, 
screams wildly, and the Monster flees the hunters 
who come to aid her. His actions seem perfectly 
innocent, but given the Monster's later attacks on 
women, perhaps the shepherdess acted wisely. 

Any notion that the Monster selectively preys 
on women is muted, but a casualty count shows 
that, though women are locked in while men hunt 
him, the Monster has as many female victims as 
male. Basically, the Monster defends himself from 
men and attacks women. The suggestion of the 
Monster as sexual predator began unwittingly 
with the original 1931 film. The studio removed 
thescene of little Maria's drowning. As filmed, the 
Monster plays with her, and innocently tosses her 
in a pond. After editing the scene ends as the 
Monster reaches for the girl. When next seen, she 
is dead. Her skirt is above her thighs; one knee- 
length sock is soiled but intact, the other is 
crumpled down to her ankle. Whether her death 
was accidental or intentional — whether anything 


more than her death is involved — is left entirely 
to the viewer. Moments later, the Monster breaks 
into Elizabeth's room. She cannot escape because 
Henry had earlier locked her bedroom door. What- 
ever occurs is off screen, but he leaves her semi- 
conscious and moaning. Later, inBrideofFranken- 
stein, the Monster visits her room again to abduct 
her. 

Bride of Frankenstein never references the 
Monster's criminal brain: the only brain men- 
tioned in the film is the Bride's. Her brain is the 
exact opposite of the Monster's — no genetic 
history, no former life, no association with sin 
whatsoever. Pretorius describes her brain's cre- 
ation: 

I went for my material to the source of life. I grew 
my creatures like cultures. Grew them as nature 
does from seed...I have created by my method a 
perfect human brain, already alive but 
dormant... Isn't it amazing, Henry, tijat lying here 
within this skull is an artificially developed human 
brain. Each cell, each convolution ready, waiting 
for life to come. 

Bride of Frankenstein is awash with images of 
Christ and crucifixion — and here is a truly im- 
maculate conception. The contrast in brains is 
reminiscent of 1933's contrast in Kongs. Racial 
interpretations of King Kong (white adventurers 
go to an island of blacks, enslave their god, leaving 
their village in ruins) did not get much attention 
until the 1960's. But the makers of King Kong 
covered — or accused — themselves, cmwittingly 
or not, by making Son of Kong a white ape. So 
Whale et.al. hedge their bets on the criminalbrain, 
now with politically incorrect inferences. The 
Bride's brain is metaphysically innocent. The mak- 
ers of Bride of Frankenstein may have appreciated 
the irony, but it's doubtful even they foresaw that 
the Monster's brain would remain a recurring 
symbol in six more Frankenstein movies, cleverly 
exploiting the gimmick for the next 13 years. Those 
six films would pass before the Monster took his 
next female victim, for that exploitation steered 
the series toward less provocative themes. 

(continued) 
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Son of Frankenstein • f 939 

It wasn't mi/ father's fault that the being he 
created became a senseless, murderous monster. 
He was right. You understand that, don't you 
dear? He was right. It was the unforeseen blunder 
of a stupid assistant that gave his creation the brain 
. of a killer instead of a nortnal one. Hal How my 
father was made to suffer for that mistake. His 
name has become synonymous with horror and 
monsters. Why 9 out of 10 people call that mis- 
shapen creature of my father's experiments.... 

Frankenstein and Bride of Frankenstein revolve 
around Henry's inner anguish. The next two films 
of the series focus on theburdenbomeby his sons. 
But first Son of Frankenstein quickly summarizes 
the fate of Henry (now called "Heinrich," for the 
third film adds a charming Germanic note to 
everything). Henry died in his manor a few years 
after the supposed destruction of his Monster. His 
son. Wolf, was too young to remember. A later 
film reveals that Elizabeth actually bore two sons. 
Henry and his father, theold Baron, are entombed 
in asecret vault, hidden perhaps from desecrators. 
Yet "Maker of Monsters" is etched on the doctor's 
tomb. The villagers grew to hate and curse him, 
andHenry dieda tormented, bitter man. Wolf was 
raised in England by Elizabeth, who told him her 
version of Henry and the Monster, and obviously 
impressed on him the tale of the "CTiminal brain." 
Decades later Wolf returns to his ancestral home 
with wife Elsa and son Peter. The Burgermeister 
declares: 

He'll find no friends here. Nothing but locked 
doors and darkened windows. Locked hearts and 
bitter hatred. Let that be part of the Frankenstein 
heritage. 

But Wolf has another heritage, passed on by his 
father in a letter at long last delivered; 

My son, herein you will find my faiths, my 
beliefs and myenfoldments, a complete diary of my 
experiments, charts and secret formulas. In short, 
the sum total of my knowledge, such as it is. 
Perhaps you will regard my work with ridicule, or 


even with distaste. If so, destroy these records. But 
if you like me bum with the irresistible desire to 
penetrate the unknoiun, carry on. Even though the 
path is cruel and torturous, carry on. Like every 
seeker after truth you will be hated, blasphemed 
and condemned. But mayhaps what I have failed, 
you will succeed. You have inherited the fortune of 
the Frankensteins. ! trust you will not Itave inher- 
ited their fate. 

That diary of experiments became a staple of 
the series, and appears in all but one of the Fran- 
kenstein films to follow. The letter shows not only 
Henry's bitterness, but also that oft overlooked 
side of his character, the dreamer. In an almost 
forgotten scene in the original 1931 fibn, Henry 
lectures his mentor; 

Dangerous? Poor, old Waldman. Have you 
never wanted to do anything that was dangerous? 
Where should we be if nobody tried to find outwhat 
lies beyond? You never wanted to look beyond the 
clouds and the stars? Or to know what causes the 
trees to bud and know what changes a darkness 
into light. But if you talk like that people call you 
crazy. Well, if I could discover just one of these 
things — what eternity is for example, I wouldn't 
care if they did think 1 was crazy. 

Wolf does indeed bum with his father's ambi- 
tion, as well as with a need both to restore his 
father's name and to prove himself worthy of it. 
The centerpiece of Son of Frankenstein is Wolf's 
crisis of loyalties. To whom does heoweallegiance 
— the tormented father he never knew or the 
troubled, inhospitable people of the village which 
bears his name? At the film's finale these forces 
converge on Wolf's own son, Peter, and through- 
out the film two dark angels, Krogh and Ygor, 
hover over Wolf. Each has been mutilated by one 
of the opposing forces tugging at Wolf. Krogh, the 
local police inspector, lost his arm as a boy when 
attacked by the Monster (and thus indirectly by 
Henry). The Inspector, though civil, despises the 
Frankensteins and astutely sees in Wolf: 


virulent, fatal poison. ..You're poisoned al- 
'/ — by your name. ..You might change your 
? but you can't erase the brand, that's indel- 

ir, a blacksmith hung for graverobbing, sur- 
with a broken neck. Scorned by the villag- 
? alone lived on the Frankenstein estate 
; its years of desertion. But not quite alone, 
: Monster too survived his apparent death 
ow lies dormant in the hidden crypt of 
and theold Baron. Like Krogh, Ygor quickly 
senses the "virulent poison," and leads him to the 
Monster's resting place. Ygor asks that his friend, 
the Monster, be restored. When Wolf waivers, 
Ygor plays on familial loyalties: 

Ygor: Your father made him live for always, 
but now he's sick. Make him well, Franken- 
stein. 

Wolf: 1 don't know whether I... 

Ygor: Your father made him, and Heinrich 
Franker«tein was your father too. 

Wolf: You mean to imply then that that is 
my brother? 

Ygor: But his mother was lightning. 

Wolf: Oh, electricity.. .we'll see. 

Biologically, Henry is the Monster's mother, 
but the series begins here to guide the saga away 
from its sordid origins. Did Wolf ever consider 
that he may be looking not at a brother, but at a 
father? In both previous films, the Monster had 
ample opportunities with Elizabeth while Henry 
fretted. Wolf looks nothing like his father, but has 
more than a passing resemblance to VictorMoritz, 
who had his own opportunities with Elizabeth. 
But such musings are quite forced for Son of Fran- 
kenstein. Wolf's loyalties, not Henry's sexuality, 
are the focus of the film. 

Wolf undertakes to revive the Monster, but first 
gives him his only recorded medical examination. 
The Monster's blood pressure and heart rate are 3 
times those of normal humans; his blood is a 
miraculous tissue, in which "the cells seem to be 
battling one another, as if they had a conscious life 
of their own." On the brain and mental state. Wolf 
coldly notes: 

Evidence of trauma, exactly the same as a hu- 
man being. ..Eyes contracted, marked sluratasia, 
mental abnormality. ..Considerable ostodermia in 
the frontal region... 

Wolf sums up his findings in a Hamlet-like 
soliloquy — and Basil Rathbone in an overlooked 
moment of great acting delivers the dialogue as if 
he were playing Shakespeare. Again, Wolf harps 
on that hated criminal brain: 

This creature is indeed a monster. There's not 
one part of his physical being that is like that of 
human beings. From his warped brain dozen to the 
tiniest argumentative cell of his huge carcass, he's 
unearthly. Every fantastic story told of him by the 
people of Frankenstein I now believe to be abso- 
lutely true. I as a man should destroy him. But as 
a scientist 1 should do everything in my power to 
bring him back to conscious life, so that tlze xuorld 
can study his abnormal functions. That would 
vindicate my father, and his name would be en- 
shrined among the immortals... 
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Wolf has temporarily resolved his doubts. He 
daimstobe acting “asasdentist/'butheisfirstthe 
loyal son, and has put aside his responsibUities "as 
a man." TimehAagazine (April 26, 1996), in writing 
of the Unabomber case and the Kaczynski broth- 
ers, sums up the eternal dilemma: "When should 
the bonds of family give way to the obligations to 
society? And ...can anyone be sure that an appar- 
ent act of prindple isn't also ever so slightly a 
subtle act of retaliation?" 

Son of Frankenstein's first half is mostly talk 
about the Monster, while the creature himself lies 
comatose. Wolf reduces him to clinical summa- 
ries; Krogh gives dispassionate but vivid descrip- 
tions of his atrodties; Ygor gives passionate but 
vague accounts of his friend's nocturnal doings. 
All these dissolve when the Monster at last awak- 
ens. The conventional wisdom is thatBoris Karloff 
is overshadowed by his costars in the film. Indeed, 
Rathbone, Lionel Atwill (as Krogh) and Lugosi (as 
Ygor) give bravura performances, and each has 
delivered at least one classic monologue before 
Karloff, with no lines at aU, even revives. Yet 
Karloff strikes exactly the right chord as a con- 
fused, disoriented soul. Certainly the Monster 
shows all the signs of brain damage that Wolf has 
duly noted. Even after reviving, the Monster 
spends most of his time sleeping, and only Ygor’s 
death shocks him into action. In their first scene 
together Lugosi seems to be stealing the show 
from Karloff, but just as many eyes are on Karloff's 
empty, uncomprehending stare. Incautious film 
historians often describe the scene as Lugosi's 
upstaging Karloff. Actually, it's a superb collabo- 
ration between the two actors. 

Karloffs most effective scene comes when the 
Monster discovers Ygor's dead body and flies into 
a rage. He destroys the laboratory, and only recov- 
ers himself when he finds the child's storybook 
that young Peter Frankenstein has given him. 
About two years later, the scene was repeated by 
Orson Welles in Citizen Kane. Kane goes on a 
destructive tantrum on learning that his wife has 
left him, and only calms down when he stumbles 
onto the snow globe and utters the immortal "Rose- 
bud." Play the two scenes side-by-side — Karloff's 
is the more convincing. The moment is also the last 
really moving scene the Monster has in the series. 
Thereafter, he increasingly becomes a robot. 

With the Monster revived. Wolf indeed repeats 
his father's mistake. That mistake was never using 
the "wrong brain"; but rather a truly "virulent 
poison" — utterly failing to recognize the Monster's 
need for human contact and compassion. At one 
point Wolf marvels Ygor's influence over the 
Monster: 

It's amazing the control he exercises over that 
thing. It's hypnosis, or something more elemental 
perkaps...He's dangerous of course, but he bves 
Ygor and obeys him. My problem is how to make 
Ygor obey me. 

Wolf's real problem is his total blindness — 
drilled into him by his mother and his own "class" 
view of the world — as to "that thing's" true 
nature. Ironically, the villagers view Wolf in the 
same way, and their hatred is about all Wolf and 
the Monster share. 

As filmed Son of Frankenstein is nothing like the 
script (again, reference the Magicimage series). 


The script recaps of Bride of Frankenstein, and has 
the Monster emerge a generation later still talking 
and still demanding a friend. A rather grisly tale 
follows in which the Monster abducts 
Frankerrstein's son. Some snatches of the basic 
script survive and some reappear in Ghost of Fran- 
kenstein, but basically the original plot was 
scrapped. Director Rowland V. Lee and the four 
co-stars rebuilt the movie as it wasbeing made. All 
the actors carve out incredible scenes for them- 
selves. Lugosi finally got to play Rasputin, a role 
MGM denied him a few years earlier (Ygor's ap- 
pearance is quite suggestive of the mad monk's); 
and Karloff removed the Monster's dialogue, 
which he thought a mistake in the previous film. 

And the identity crisis of Henry is replaced by 
the moral crisis of Wolf. Pulled in opposing direc- 
tions by Krogh, Ygor, the Monster, Elsa and the 
haunting memory of his father. Wolf's character 
seems near disintegrating — magnificent acting 
by Rathbone in a difficult role. Only when the 
Monster abducts young Peter — only when Wolf, 
who never had a chance to be a son, is forced to 
save his own son — does Wolf discard his doubts 
and destroy the Monster. Once again, the appar- 
ent death of the Monster restores a Frankenstein to 
"normalcy." But the haunting legacy of the father 
would continue in the next film. 

Ghost of Fraakenstein - 1942 

Ghost: My son, what are you about to do? 
Would you destroy that which I, your father, 
dedicated his life to creating? 

Ludwig: I must. The Monster you created is 
in itself destruction. 

Ghost: Nevertheless, I was near to solving a 
problem that has baffled man since the begin- 
ning of time — the secret of life, artificially 
created. 

Ludwig: But it's brought death to every- 
thing it's touched. 

Ghost: That is because I unknowingly gave 
it a criminal brain. With your knowledge of 
science, you can cure that. 

Ludwig: It's beyond my cure. It's a malig- 
nant brain. 

Ghost: What if it had another brain? 

Ludwig: Another brain! 


Ghost of Frankenstein is almost a low-budget 
remake of Son of Frankenstein. Again, a son of 
Henry Frankenstein is confronted by the Monster, 
Ygor and quite literaUy the specter of Henry. 
Again, the son is tom between his duties to his 
community and to his father. The notebooks of 
Henry still beckon to be read. Again, the key scene 
is lifted from Hamlet — not Wolf's soliloquy of 
whether the Monster is to be or not to be, but now 
a visitation by a father's ghost, dispensing advice 
for settling past wrongs. Yet the character rela- 
tionships and dynamics are so changed that this 
film does not mimic Son of Frankenstein. Though 
Ghost ctf Frankenstein is definitely a studio produc- 
tion and lacks the distinct visions of the earlier 
films, it is a fresh perspective on the curse Henry 
bequeath to his sons. 

Whereas Wolf returned to the homestead seek- 
ing adventure and mystery, Ludwig has clois- 
tered himself in far off Visaria (a later film reveals 
that the two villages are about 100 miles apart). He 


is hardly incognito, for he is prosperous, has kept 
the family name, and is known to the villagers as 
"the one who heals those who are sick in mind." 
When first seen Ludwig is on the brirdc of a great 
breakthrough. "Think of it," says his assistant 
Kettering, "the first time the human brain has 
been removed from the skull, subjected to surgery 
and then replaced." Ludwig is perhaps helped in 
his researches by his father's and brother's note- 
books, which he hides in his study (why else have 
all that electrical equipment at hand?). Otherwise, 
he scorns all connections with his family and 
shelters his grown daughter from that past: 

Ever since the day my father pul life into that 
creature it has been a curse. The terrible conse- 
quences killed my father and drove my brother in to 
exile. The Monster shall not ruin my Ufa. 

Unlike Henry and Wolf, who were both thirty- 
something when they encoimtered the Monster, 
Ludwig is at least in his fifties. More than Henry 
and Wolf, Ludwig by virtue of his age stands as 
parent to the Monster. Lon Chaney, Jr., obviously 
younger than Karloff ever was as the role, plays 
the Monster as an alienated son, alternately rebel- 
lious and indifferent. 

He's more dangerous today than he ever was 
before. Besides his sick mind, he has a sick body. 

You can make him well, Frankenstein. 

In Son of Frankenstein the Monster was totally in 
Ygor's control. Not so in this film. While trudging 
from Frankenstein to Visaria, the Monster ignores 
his mentor, first to get a jolt of lightening, then to 
befriend a young girl, Cloestine and casually kill 
two men who try to retrieve her. Against Ygor's 
pleas he just as casually kills Kettering. Through- 
out the film, the Monster disobeys and exasper- 
ates his two father figures, Ygor and Ludwig. To 
Ygor, the Monster is indeed "more dangerous 
today than he ever was before." The Franken- 
steins never had a kind word for this wayward 
relation, and Ludwigis no different. "A homicidal 
maniac," decries the doctor, "that human junk 
heap." Ludwig only wants to destroy the Monster 
once and for all, until Henry's ghost suggests the 
new brain. 

Whose brain? Ludwig intends to use Kettering's; 
Ygor volunteers his own, and the rebellious "son" 
wants Cloestine's, for reasons never quite made 
clear. Ygor prevails, because again a dark force 
hovers near Frankenstein. Dr. Bohmer is a poor 
man's (or perhaps, a straight man's) Pretorius. He 
was once Frankenstein's mentor (though Ludwig 
appears the older by at least 10 years), and is now 
an assistant. His career in brain surgery was ru- 
ined by "a slight miscalculation" whose "tragic 
corxsequences" are never explained. Bohmer has 
brooded ever since and watched in bitter silence 
as Frankenstein rose to surpass him (aided per- 
haps by Henry's notes). Such a man is easy prey 
for Ygor: 

So, you're going to let Frankenstein do this 
operation, to put the brain of his friend into our 
friend. ..You, the great Dr. Bohmer, who taught 
Frankenstein everything he knows. How would 
you like to be the leader of your profession in this 
state? The head of the medical commission? The 
(cconfinued) 
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regent of the University? You see to it that the 
brain of Kettering does not go into the head of the 
Monster. My brain will go into it. Die? I will live 
again. Only this crooked body will die. ! will live 
forever. My brain in that body would make me a 
leader of men. INe would rule the state, and even 
the whole country. You’ll do as I say, and you can 
have everything you want. 

Ghost of Frankenstein began filming one week 
after America's entry into World War H, and the 
political aDusions of Ygor's monologue must have 
been obvious. They were certainly obvious to the 
studio publicists who in pressbooks liken the 
Monster to Nazi Germany. Apparently, Univer- 
sal cared little about what the Monster truly rep- 
resented. A more eerie allusion to the war is the 
film's "gas chamber" sequences — Frankenstein 
first subdues the Monster by releasing poisonous 
gas; later the Monster and Bohmer do the same to 
the rampaging villagers. Of course, in late 1941, 
few Americans suspected that genocide was un- 
derway in Europe, so the plot element is no more 
than incredible coincidence. 

The operation progresses with patient (the 
Monster), doctor (Frankenstein) and donor (Ygor) 
each believing that a different brain is involved. 

Kettering's brain — what will he think when he 
resumes life in that body. Will he thank us for 
giving him a new lease on life, or will he object to 
finding his ego living in that human junk heap...! 
have replaced an evil brain with a good one. I have 
made amends for the great tragedy that my father 
and my brother unintentionally brought to this 
community. I have restored the good name of 
Frankenstein... 

Bohmer and Ygor are only briefly triumphant. 
Due to a mismatch in bloodtypes the Monster's 
"blood will not feed the sensory nerves." Henry 
was hardly concerned with matching bloodtypes 
when he built the Monster. Perhaps bathing the 


construction in cosmic rays erased such fine points. 
Of the Monster's body, only Ygor's brain has not 
been through that experience. The Monster goes 
blind, screaming in Ygor's voice; 

What good is a brain without eyes to see! What 
good is a brain without eyes to see! 

He kills Bohmer and sets off an explosion and 
fire that destroy him and Ludwig. 

The "criminal brain", was now gone. Undoubt- 
edly Ludwig just tossed it in the trash. The saga of 
the Monster would continue, but the story of the 
poor soul that Henry brought to life ends in Ghost 
of Frankenstein. Much later Count Dracula will 
briefly allude to the criminal brain, but otherwise 
it is never mentioned again. The next film barely 
mentions brains at all. 

Frankenstein JHeets 
the WoifJfian - 1943 

bAayorofVisaria: Haven't we tried before to 
get rid of the Monster by force? We burned 
down the sanitarium, and yet we still didn't 
destroy Frankenstein's fiendish creation. We 
must more clever this time. Let's use our 
brains for once. 

Innkeeper: Whose brains? Yours? 

James Twitchell writes iixDreadfulPleasuresthat 
after Ghost of Frankenstein the Monster is "mostly 
just defrosting" and Universal "turned to their 
subject with ridicule because they have nothing 
new to say." The studio had carried the series 
through Son of Frankenstein and Ghost of Franken- 
stein in part by dividing the Monster's character 
into two roles — the Monster itself and his mentor 
Ygor. The gimmick worked so well in Son of Fran- 
kenstein because Karloff and Lugosi, as always, 
knew exactly how to play off each other. Karloff's 
Mortster is pathetic; Lugosi's Ygor is magnetic; 
botharecIassicportrayals.Suchchemistry is never 


quite achieved in Ghost of Frankenstein mostly due 
to Lon Chaney's leaden performance as the Mon- 
ster. He seems unable to move his facial muscles 
under the makeup, and hardly breaks out of a 
deadpanstare. Quite appropriately, Chaney'sbest 
scene by far is the film's finale, when the Monster, 
with Ygor's brain, speaks with Lugosi's dubbed 
voice. A poetic touch that the two characters physi- 
cally merge. 

As filmed, the poetry continues in Frankenstein 
Meets the Wolf Man. The Monster, now played by 
Lugosi himself, is still blind, still speaking in Ygor's 
voice and still dreaming of power and life ever- 
lasting. Late in the production, the studio aban- 
doned the notion of a blind, talking Monster. 
Editing reduced the Monster's screen time drasti- 
cally, and the film became little more than a sequel 
to The Wolf Man and a vehicle for its star, the 
ubiquitous Chaney. Chaney's shortcomings in 
Ghost of Frankenstein are more than atoned for 
here. He gives a compelling performance that 
holds the mangled plotline together. In essence, 
the original confrontations between the Monster 
and the doctor inFrankenstein and Brideof Franken- 
stein — replaced in Son ofFrankenstein and Ghost of 
Frankenstein by conft'ontations between Ygor and 
the doctor — now are between the Wolf Man and 
the doctor. The dynamics between the characters 
evolve with each change in the doctor's adversary. 
In the first two films Henry Frankenstein con- 
fronts in the Monster his other self. In the sequels 
Wolf and Ludwig find in Ygor their father's spec- 
ter (their motives might differ, but Ygor and Henry 
always agree on what the boys should do). Chaney, 
as the Wolf Man, continues what the actor began 
as the Monster in Ghost of Frankenstein — the 
rebeUious son. The Monster himself was pushed 
for the remainder of the series into the back- 
groimd. 

The film is half over before the Monster ap- 
pears, and the Frankenstein legend is quickly and 
rather clirmsily dispensed. Ludwig's daughter 
Elsa, the last of the Frankensteins, recounts the 
horror: 

My father was a great scientist, but all he 
created brought unhappiness...! saw my father 
become obsessed by his power. He died a horrible 
death, just as my grandfather did. 

Utuversal revised history a bit — the villages of 
Visaria and Frankenstein are moreorless melded 
into one, as are the three doctors Frankenstein. 
Elsa mentions a grandfather (Henry is never men- 
tioned by name), but the clear impression is that 
her father (nor is Ludwig mentioned) actually 
built the Morrster. Within the context of the fOm, 
her father appears to be the author of the diary, 
now titled "The Secret of Life and Death." 

I can't do it! I can't destroy Frankenstein's 
creation. I have got to see him at his full power! 

Whatdrives this film's doctor, FrankMarmering 
(a cute touch that his name is a composite of the 
film's two monsters)? Why does he revive the 
Monster against all sane logic and all the plead- 
ings of Elsa and the Visarians? The most likely 
reason is boredom. At the story's opening, 
Mannering is running a quiet hospital in Cardiff, 
whose only patient seems to be Lawrence Talbot, 
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an amnesiac claiming that he turns into a wolf. 
Talbot can hardly pay a hospital bill, yet he has a 
dedicated doctor, two nurses, attendants on call to 
straitjacket him, and a room the size of a gymna- 
sium. And Mannering has time on his hands. The 
doctor ignores whatever practice he has, first to 
visit Talbot's village to check the patient's history 
and then, when the Wolf Man escapes, to track 
him across Europe. Mannering overtakes his man 
inVisaria, where Talbot hopes that Frankenstein's 
secrets can break the werewolf curse. Marmering 
is immediately mesmerized on seeing the Mon- 
ster. Though the doctor promises to use 
Frankenstein's diaries to destroy the Monster and 
the Wolf Man, we know immediately he'll do 
otherwise. 

If Dr. Mannering is entranced by the Monster, 
he's almost the only one — Bela Lugosi's perfor- 
mance is the most maligned of the series. Yet, in 
what finally reaches the screen, Lugosi is called on 
to do little as the Monster, and does it well enough. 
There is more acting in his brief role than in all of 
Chaney's far larger part in the previous film and in 
Glen Strange's three appearances in the films that 
follow. Conventional wisdom is that Lugosi was 
simply too old for the physical demands of the 
role. He turned 60 during filming — Karloff was 
51 whenhelastplayed the part, Chaney 35, Strange 
37. Eddie Parker, then 41, doubled for Lugosi in 
the strenuous scenes. Yet as scripted, the Monster, 
when released from the ice, is very weak, almost 
dead. Lugosi's performance is no t meant to project 
physicalstrength.He doesnotlookcomfortablein 
the part, but as David Skal notes in The Monster 
Show, the Monster's appearance is based on cun- 
ning, subtle distortions of Karloff's own features. 
No other actor — not Chaney, not Strange, and 
least of all Lugosi — ever looked quite right in the 
makeup. Since editing removed all references to 
the Monster's blindness, Lugosi's groping and 
stumbling are confusing, but that is certainly not 
the actor's fault. 

Judging Lugosi's acting is impossible, since 
most of his screen time and all of his character's 
motivation were discarded. The edited footage 
has not been seen for more than a half century and 
apparently no longer exists. Yet film historians 
born long after the footage disappeared critique 
the originalperfoimancenevertheless. Greg Mank, 
writing the notes for the Magicimage edition of 
the script, describes the performance as "sincere 
but weak," and opines that Lugosi delivered "his 
monster dialogue as fervently as he had played 
Romeo on the Hungarian stage." Maitk further 
writes that during production "it was quickly 
obvious to all that Lugosi's casting as the Monster 
was a grievous mistake." With one exception, no 
one involved in the production has ever voiced 
that opinion. In Universal Horrors, Tom Weaver 
and the Brunas brothers bemoan "Lugosi's al- 
ready shaky performance" before theediting: "the 
film worked well until Lugosi's Monster first 
opened his mouth, and the sheer ludicrousness of 
the talkative monster finally struck...." All this 
without viewing the scenes. 

Who did view them? The production as filmed 
was screened only once. Before that no one ex- 
pressed reservations over Lugosi's performance. 
But someone powerful — perhaps producer 
George Waggner, perhaps someone above him — 
found the Monster's dialogue ridiculous. Every- 
one followed the boss' lead. The competition of 


who could laugh the loudest that day must have 
been quite a spectacle, as must have been the 
scurrying afterward. "Producer George Waggner, 
suddenly rurming scared," write Weaver et.al., 
"ordered all of the Monster's dialogue scenes re- 
moved from the film." Mank writes "Waggner 
was terrified that 'the beast battle of the century' 
would reap laughs." 

Mank'sand Weaver & Brunas' accounts of what 
happened that day are based solely on the testi- 
mony of the man who wrote the dialogue. Curt 
Siodmak. Was it bad acting or bad writing? 



Siodmak's recollections are totally self-serving, 
and his lambasting of Lugosi ("a pest," "couldn't 
talk," "couldn't act his way out of a paperbag," "a 
Monster with a Hungarian accent") in interviews 
hardly makes his motives less suspect. Siodmak is 
one of the great creative forces of 1940s horror 
films. James Twitchell goes so far as to claim that 
Siodmak did for the werewolf what Bram Stoker 
did for the vampire. Naturally Mank, Weaver, the 
Brunases and a generation of film historians hang 
on Siodmak's every word. But 1 cannot accept the 
"dialogue" Siodmak now feeds his chroniclers 
"without hearing the dialogue he wrote in 1942. 
Until then I must wonder if George Waggner was 
not the only one who left that screening room 
"running scared." 

Without the missing footage, debate is useless, 
but Weaver et.al. concede that "...aside from being 
funny, these scenes quite obviously... slowed the 
action and weakened the film's suspense." When 
Mank looks at what's left of the film, he admits 
that Lugosi's Monster "does have its 
moments. ..Indeed, after watching Lugosi's 
performance.. .one does not feel scorn for the per- 
formance as much as pity for the actor." 

House of Frankenstein -1944 

I'm going to repay you for betraying me. I'm 
going to give that brain of yours a new home — in 
the skull of the Frankenstein Monster. As for you, 
Strauss, Tm going to give you the brain of the Wolf 
Man, so thatallyour waking hours will be spent in 
untold agony awaiting the full of the moon xuhich 
xvill change you into a werexoolf... Talbot's body is 
theperfect home for theMonster's brain, which I’ll 
add to and subtract from in my experiments. 


House of Frankenstein returns the series to a fixation on 
brains, and introduces its maddest doctor, Gustav 
Niemann. Niemann's brother worked with a Franken- 
stein and passed on enough of the secrets to unhinge 
Gustav's own rather unsavory mind: 

This brain, if taken from the man and trans- 
planted into the skull of a dog, would give him the 
mind of a human being. Now, Frankenstein would 
have severed the spinal cord here — but Tm not 
certain he was right. ..He gave lifr toabodytliathe 
made from parts of other bodies that had died.. .If I 
had Frankenstein's records to guide me... 

After a brief encounter with Dracula, Niemann 
and his assistant Daniel go to the village of Fran- 
kenstein to recover the doctor's records from the 
ruins of his laboratory. The revisionism thatbegan 
in the previous film is now complete — all that 
transpired in Visaria in Ghost of Frankenstein and 
Frankenstein Meets the Wolf Man has actually hap- 
pened in Frankenstein, and Visaria is now the 
home of Niemann: 

Visaria — that's a town timt doesn't care for 
horrors. They had one of their oxon some 15 years 
ago, when a Dr. Niemann tried to give a dog the 
mind of a human being. They threw him in prison 
because he, like Frankenstein, used bodies of the 
newly dead to carry on his xvork. 

In Frankenstein's castle, Niemann and Daniel 
find Henry's diary, retitled "Experiments in Life& 
Death," and also find the Monster and the Wolf 
Man trapped in ice. The Monster quite literally 
spends most of the movie defrosting. Only in the 
climax does he rise from the operating table, but 
soon meets death, with Niemann, in quicksand. 
Lawrence Talbot, protected by his supernatural 
curse, emerges from the ice intact. Also intact is 
Talbot's persona as an impatient child. Chaney 
gives perhaps his strongest performance in this 
film,buthis dialogue reduces to "Are we there yet. 
Daddy? Are we there yet. Daddy?" 

If Niemann is a father figure — and Karloff in a 
an interesting performance certainly plays him 
that way — he's a terribly abusive one. The char- 
acter veers between charming compassion and 
soulless cruelty. He ensnares the trust of Talbot 
and Daniel, and betrays them both, all in the 
service of a thirst for revenge and an obsession to 
be another Frankenstein. Just how mad is he? Is he 
a genius or a quack? His crazy scheme to trans- 
plant a human brain into a dog apparently never 
succeeded. On his dungeon walls, he has scrawled 
simplistic pictures of that experiment, as well as a 
host of chemical symbols. The symbols are basic 
organic chemistry, hardly the secrets necessary to 
create life. His planned revenge against his old 
assistant Strauss (putting the Wolf Man's brain 
into Strauss' body) will hardly punish Strauss at 
all — it will just give Talbot another body. In the 
end, the only thing that Niemann does success- 
fully is pour some electricity into the Monster's 
body to briefly revive him. 

Talbot and Daniel, the two "sons" of the movie, 
rarely share a scene and never exchange dialogue. 
But the tension between them (and the perfor- 
mances of the stars) raises House of Frankenstein 
above a monster fest. Talbot is big, worldly, rug- 
ged; Daniel is deformed, pathetic and dependent. 
Yet both long "to be like other men"; both love the 
(continud) 
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gypsy girl Ilonka; both vie for the attention of the 
father figure, Niemann. Niemann's betrayal of 
Daniel is particularly tragic, for Daniel has been 
blindly devoted to him, even calling him "mas- 
ter." For Talbot the betrayal wasbut the third that 
a fafher/doctor dealt him. In The Wolf Man (1941) 
John Talbot refuses to believe or console his son; 
then Mannering forgets all promises and ignores 
him; Niemann intends only to exploit him. In the 
next film, the Wolf Man finaUy meets a "father" 
who would help. 


House of Dracula - 1945 

Edelman: Frankenstein's creation is man's 
challenge to the laws of life and death. He was 
made bit by bit, piece by piece. The undying 
Monster! The triumphant climax of 
Frankenstein's genius. ..The heart that Fran- 
kenstein gave him never died. The spark of 
life is there, waiting to be revived. 

Talbot: Dr. Edelman, this thing destroyed 
Frankenstein. It has brought death to all those 
who tried to follow in his footsteps. 

Edelman: Is this poor creature responsible 
for what he is? 

Talbot: It's a thing of violence, to whom 
death would be a merciful release. 

Edelman: Is man tosit in judgement over life 
and death? 

Nina: The evil he creates he can also de- 
stroy. Think what yourdoing, doctor. To bring 
him back again would unleash worse than 
murder upon humanity. 

Edelman: That would be murder. That help- 
less body is man's responsibility. 

Nina: Man's first responsibility is to man. 

Only after seven films and four generations of 
doctors does the Monster at last find one who 
considers the patient's needs. And in all that time, 
the erroneous myth of the Monster as evil incar- 
nate persists, even with Lawrence Talbot, who 
should know better. Ever since the Frankenstein 


line died oufand the brain damage overtook the 
once cunning mind of Ygor, the Monster has only 
been a catalyst for, and a temptation to, the evil 
within the doctors themselves. 

House of Dracula is the simple monster reunion 
that House of Frankenstein would have been had it 
not elevated by the sterling performances of its 
stars. Yet buried in this hastily made, hastily paced 
sequel, again set in Visaria, is a unique view of a 
doctor driven to revive the Monster, and a poetic 
ending to the saga of Lawrence Talbot. It might 
have been a classic had the film makers only had 
the time and budget to bring some of the story's 
aspects to their full potential. 

Franz Edelmanisabrilliant physician, dispens- 
ing miraculous cures to all comers. They include 
Count Dracula and Lawrence Talbot, seeking re- 
lease from their curses, and Frankenstein's Mon- 
ster. "All these years" after the Monster sank into 
quicksand, the shifting earths deposit him, still 
clutching Nieman's skeleton, in a cave beneath 
Edelman 's mansion. When buried for long peri- 
ods, as he was three times before — once in a sulfur 
pit and twice in ice — the Monster reverts to a 
hibernation state which leaves him quite weak- 
ened on release. Edelman's decision is to revive 
him or not. Aiding Edelman is again a deformed 
assistant, but this time the assistant is, except for 
her curved spine, a beautiful woman. Nina is the 
embodiment of unselfish virtue, ever ready to 
correct Edelman when he strays from the path of 
goodness. 

The utopia of Edelman'sclinic/caslle is toppled 
by Dracula. The vampire infects Edelman with his 
blood. Edelman destroys Dracula, butthedoctor's 
dark side has been unleashed. From this point on, 
the plot owes more to Jekyll &Hyde than to any of 
the Frankenstein films. Where does Edelman's 
evil come from — was it lurking within Edelman 
all along or was it implanted by Dracula? That 
question is unresolved, but some clue lies in the 
doctor's nightmare. Edelman dreams of reviving 
the Monster — whom he then leads on a rampage 
of killing; of Nina emerging from surgery a perfect 


beauty — whom he then strangles. All the images 
of the dream are from Edelman's earlier musings, 
only the outcomes are changed. Dr. Jekyll had 
similar visions in both preceding Hollywood ver- 
sions (1932 and 1941) of Dr. Jeb/il & Mr. Hyde. 

Prior to Edelman's transformation, the doctor 
had given both Dracula and the Wolf Man their 
only known medical exams. Not surprisingly, 
Dracula's affliction is traced to an abnormality of 
the blood. We then learn that Lawrence Talbot has 
something akin to the criminal brain; 

The examination discloses one condition — 
pressure upon certain parts of the brain. This 
condition, coupled with your belief tiat the moon 
can bring about a change, accomplishes exactly 
that. During the period in which your reasoning 
processes give loay to self-hypnosis, the glands 
which govern your metabolism get out of control, 
like a steam engine without a fly wheel. When this 
happens, the glands generate an abnormal supply 
of certain hormones — in your case those which 
bring about the transformation you experience. 

Edelman and Talbot form a father/son bond, 
and Edelman even takes to calling Talbot "my 
boy." The doctor performs the necessary surgery 
to reshape Talbot's skull, and the curse is broken. 
But Talbot has yet to pay the full price for release. 
Talbot witnesses Edelman, in a fit of madness, 
killing a villager. Should Talbot inform on the 
murderer, or protect his surrogate father? Finally, 
Talbot must kill Edelman, who becomes totally 
possessed by his evil insanity. Gratitude flickers 
on Edelman's face as he dies — the redeemed son 
has redeemed his father. Thus ends the saga of 
Lawrence Talbot — ■ which is really a search by an 
erring son for a caring father. Theonset of Talbot's 
curse (in The Wolf Man) coincides with his failure 
to please his own father. John Talbot even de- 
stroys the monster/son in The Wolf Man’s finale, 
and dies of grief shortly afterwards. In three suc- 
cessive Frankenstein films, the resurrected 
Lawrence searches for salvation from his curse 
(his guilt over his father's death?), always focus- 
ing his hopes on a doctor/father that might save 
him. He finds one at last, but like John the father, 
Lawrence the son is forced to kill the adored one 
who becomes a monster. 

Such a finale might have capped the Monster's 
story. His multi-film, familial drama, really ended 
with Ghost ofFrankenstein. After that film. Univer- 
sal assigned the pathos and depth of character to 
the Wolf Man. In House of Dracula, as in the two 
previous films, the Monster comes to life only in 
the closing scenes to meet a fiery or watery death. 
The Monster is so dehumanized and pathetic in 
the last three Frankenstein films that only the most 
alert viewers recall that the brain within that skull 
is wily Ygor's. Of the Monster's body, only that 
brain did not go through Henry's original creation 
process. Perhaps Ygor's brain is not endowed 
with the same powers as the rest of the body. 
Successive freezing and thawing, hibernation and 
resuscitation have reduced the once nimble mind 
to a subhuman intellect. Only the most powerful 
master of mind control could ever hope to ma- 
nipulate that dying brain. 

Abbott & CosteUo JHeet 
Frankenstein • 1948 

And about the brain? I do not want to repeat 
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Frankenstein's mistake and revive a vicious, un- 
manageable brute. This time the Monster must 
have no will of his own. No fiendish intellect to 
oppose his master. 

House ofFrankenstein and House of Dracula never 
integrate the vampire into the Monster's saga, and 
Dracula never shares a scene with him. In those 
two films, Dracula's total screen time with the 
Wolf Man is literally about one second {Dracula is 
fleeing as Lawrence Talbot enters). As Weaver 
et.al. describe the plot anangements, Dracula is 
the "warm up act"; the Monster is the closing act, 
and most of the show is carried by the Wolf Man, 
the mad doctor and the deformed assistant. Per- 
haps only in comedy would scriptwriters dare 
introduce a quite ingenious element — in Abbott & 
Costello Meet Frankenstein, Dracula is in effect the 
mad doctor. He has a cohort, the alluring Sandra 
Momay, to actually wield the scalpel, but Dracula's 
plan to revive the Monster drives the plot. Thwart- 
ing the vampire is Lawrence Talbot, aided by the 
equally alluring Abbott Sc Costello. Like all his 
"deaths" in previous films, the Wolf Man's cure in 
House of Dracula is temporary, but he has found a 
social conscience and is fighting to end the evil of 
the vampire. 

Dracula's and the Wolf Man's battleground is 
theMonster's body and Wilbur's (Costello's) brain. 
Dracula wants to unite the two because, as Momay 
says of Wilbur; 

The new brain I’ve chosen for the Monster is so 
simple, so pliable he will obey you like a trained 
dog. 

Or as Wilbur succinctly puts it: 

Sandra is gonna use my brain to make a bigger 
dummy outta the other dummy. 

Thus the wonderful farce continually veers be- 
tween the hilarious absurdity of the comedians 
and the poetic absurdity of the monsters. The film 
works because its two halves play off each other 
throughout and unite in a rousing finale. By the 
late 1940's, both the routines of Abbott & Costello 
and the "routines" of the monsters (the transfor- 
mations, the nocturnal prowlings) had worn thin. 
But Costello's sputtering fear seems quite appro- 
priate when it's the monsters scaring him. The 
clumsy lumbering of the Monster is more threat- 
ening when the comedians are the prey. Strip 
away such obligatory scenes, and what remains is 
a very tight film which efficiently prepares the 
characters and the viewers for the climax. That 
climax is an action-packed masterpiece of editing, 
cutting between six major characters. 

Perhaps the most intriguing element of the film 
is the obvious and frequent parallels drawn be- 
tween the comedians and the monsters. Three 
times in the film a scene with Abbott & CosteUo is 
followed by a scene with Dracula and the Monster 
in similar poses and situations. Twice Wilbur has 
a scene with Chic (Abbott) and then moves to a 
similar scene with Talbot. Whenever Talbot feels 
his transformation coming on, he rips off his neck- 
tie — throughout the film. Chic is habitually fid- 
dling with his own tie. He finally removes it, and 
is soon mistaken for the Wolf Man. At a costume 
ball. Chic even has a werewolf mask. Wilbur's 
costume for theballhasa Dracula-likecape, and in 
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a pivotal scene Dracula and Wilbur, both in capes, 
face off. Lugosi at his roundest and Costello with 
his hairslickedbackneverlookedmore alike. Both 
comedians do imitations of the monsters; in one 
scene Costello convinces the Monster that he is 
Dracula. The finale constantly cuts from Dracula 
fleeing the WolfMan to Abbott & Costello fleeing 
the Monster. Both women in the film — and this is 
the only film in the series where women are more 
than victims — feign affection for Wilbur, and 
then are seduced by Dracula. Such parallels help 
the film overcome the basic incongruity of the 
characters — a problem that plagues all the funny- 
guys-meet-the-monstersmovies (and certainly the 
later Abbott & Costello Meet movies). In Abbott & 
Costello Meet Frankenstein the monsters and the 
comedians seem kindred souls, fellow outcasts 
from opposite ends of the social spectrum. 

The Monster has more screen time in Abbott & 
Costello Meet Frankenstein than in the three previ- 
ous films combined. Under Dracula's hypnotic 
control, the Monster can even speak again, though 
only to say "Yes, Master." Tragic but fitting that 
the last surrogate father to adopt the Monster 
would be Dracula, one of the most abusive and 
violating parent figures in literature. After House 
of Dracula the Wolf Man apparently resolved his 
father/son crisis and was ready to contribute some 
good to the world. Not so the Monster, fated to be 
forever exploited by his creator/keeper/master/ 
parent. TheMonster's fast victim is Sandra Momay, 
his first woman victim since Bride ofFrankenstein 
and his firstvictim at all since GhostofFrankenstein. 
In the climaKol Abbott & Costello Meet Frankenstein 
the Monster is fully revived once more. Dracula is 
off battling the Wolf Man, and Sandra tries to 
control the Monster. He offhandedly tosses her 
out of a window. 

The first "human brain" I ever saw was in a 
monster movie. I cannot recall if it was a Franken- 
stein film or some other mad doctor epic. Even at 
that tender age of five or so, I knew that all that is 
humanity, all that is individuality, was in that glob 
in the jar. Forty years ago, seeing one's first brain 
was quite a rite of passage. Not so now — "brains" 
are now commonly found at science museums, 
toy stores and the like. As I write this. Taco Bell is 
dispensing with its kid's meals "Charles the Brain 
Child," a toy based on the aptly named character 
from Saturday morning cartoons. But from 1931 
until about 1980 most young people had the same 
introduction as I to that most mysterious of hu- 
man organs. By the time school got around to 
teaching anything on the human brain, usually 
after 7th grade or so, my generation, like the 
generation before us, had received thorough in- 
struction from Drs. Frankenstein, Waldman, 
Pretorius, Bohmer, Mannering, Niemann, 
Edelman, Momay et al. 

Young people are often fascinated by what 
their upbringing ignores or avoids. Such taboo 
areas become persistent elements in horror sto- 
ries. Let children's stories teach basic social behav- 
ior and values, and address that first fear, separa- 
tion from the parent. When the children ask "but 
what if?," horror takes over to deal with (in no 
particular order); pain and death; physical and 
mental abnormality; racial, ethnic and religious 
tensions; and familial, sexual, reproductive and 
aging anxieties. Horror no longer has the mo- 
nopoly it once had with these topics, but horror 


stories handle them efficiently. Often the melo- 
dramatic plotlines of horror films reduce such 
diverse elements to simplistic questions of 
anatomy. The monsters look different to us, and 
under examination the doctors show they are 
different. 

In the rite of passage of sitting through horror 
movies, we must not only survive the scary and 
shocking scenes, but also the clinical scenes of 
anatomical detail, complete with internal organs. 
In horror as in life, if we turn away from the 
discomforting and unsettling we miss the best 
part of the story. As the doctor tools away on bits 
and pieces he has collected, some viewers are 
mesmerized; the rest have shut their eyes. In 1931, 
when Dr. Waldman showed us for the first time 
two human brains, soon to be stolen by deformed 
Fritz, enough of the audience was transfixed to 
convince Universal that a new vein of commercial 
potential and audience curiosity had been tapped. 

Universal only brought to a wider audience a 
fascination that has long captivated academics, 
the potential "mad doctors" themselves. LeMusee 
del'Homme in Paris has been preserving brains of 
the famous and infamous for many years. The 
University of Tokyo has been building its collec- 
tion since 1913. When the Soviet Union collapsed, 
among its ruins was a vault containing the pre- 
served, sectioned brains of Lenin and other no- 
tables. Stalin could not get Hitler's brain, but parts 
of the Fiihrer's skull were in that vault. Many 
universities have their own, more modest collec- 
tions. At last accounting, Einstein's brain is in 
Kansas and John Kennedy's brain is still missing. 
Except for Lenin's (he contracted encephalitis af- 
ter an assassin shot him in the head), all these 
brainsare pretty much thesame. The day when we 
can repeat Waldman's analysis and look at a brain 
and know anything about the character of the 
donor is very far off. The Frankenstein films teach 
as much — the doctors understand much about 
the brain and nothing about the Monster. 

The last writings of Henry Frankenstein sum- 
marize his outlook. In Abbott & Costello Meet Fran- 
kenstein, Henry's notebook, "The Secrets of Life 
and Death" again appears, and we briefly see on 
one of its pages: 

All my research is based on the premise that all 
things, even thought, are material. 

Perhaps one day Henry 's premise will be proven 
correct. Perhaps as Carl Sagan ponders in Broca's 
Brain, in the distant future we will be able to 
"read" the convolutions on a brain and know 
every thought, every emotion, every impulse and 
reaction that its donor ever had. Until then, we can 
only look at abrain and wonder, or like Henry and 
his ilk just be oblivious to the question at all. The 
prologue of Frankenstein tells us that Henry cre- 
ated the Monster "without reckoning upon God." 
Henry hardly shared his thoughts on God with us, 
but we know he never reckoned upon his own 
ignorance. Nor, on pain of death, did the many 
doctors that followed him.B 

Watch for Frank DdUo Stritto’s 
in-depth look at The Fbantom 
of the Open in Ihe neict issue 
of Colt Movies Magazine* 
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By Ray Dennis StecMer 

The last time I saw Arch Hall Sr. was in the late 
seventies. He was living off Catalina Island and 
invited me to come down and visit him at his 
home. About 71 or 72 at the time I guess, pretty 
much retired from the movie business, although 
he said he had dabbled in some documentaries in 
recent years. He had always been involved in real 
estate. It had been a whUe since I spent any time 
with him. 

Before my visit I found a 16mm print of The 
Sagebrush Kid Goes West, made around 1940. 
Arch was in that film and he said he wanted to see 
it again. I suggested a swap for a print of his film 
Wild Guitar, since I had never made a cent off that 
picture, my first directorial job. 

It was a good evening, watching both these 
movies and catching up on things. Arch had just 
spoken to Richard Kiel, who had scored a hit as 
Jaws in a James Bond film and they were talking 
about doing a sequel to Eegahl together, which 
would have nicely capitalized on his new found 
007 stardom. Actually they went way back — 
Arch owned an apartment complex and Richard 
had lived there. Arch used to joke that he had cast 
Richard as Eegah because Richard owed him six 
months back rent. (A very gentle man, Richard 
once showed great kindness to my daughter Laura 
at an autograph signing.) 

Themoming after our visit and screening. Arch 
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Left to right: Arch Hall, Viriginia Broderick, Arch Hall jr. and Rsy Dennis Sleekier. 


Hall Jr. called my house. "Dad just died," he said. 
His words still leave me in a state of shock when I 
recall them. Arch Sr. had been teaching a writing 
class at a school there. The talk with his students 
turned to his career and all his various accom- 
plishments and Arch's last words to them were: 
"I'm invincible." Then he collapsed and died right 
there in the classroom. 

I first met Arch Hall Sr. whilel was working for 
Ralph Cushman, aka Rudolph Cusumano, direc- 
tor of Secret File Hollywood and Wild Ones On 
Wheels. We were shooting a scene for Secret File at 
Producer's Sound next to Hollywood Film Enter- 
prises on Sunset Boulevard. I was the DP. Ralph 
was the one who introduced me to Arch. He had 
been an actor in one of my all time favorite Buster 
Crabbe westerns. Border Badmen. Arch had just 
made The Chopper with his son, musician Arch 
Hall Jr., and was planning to go into another 
movie about a prehistoric giant, Eegah! with Rich- 
ard Kiel as the lovesick caveman. 

He'd already assigned a DP to the film, but 


wanted to know if I'd assist. It sounded good and 
even better when he said it would be made in Palm 
Springs, a nice change of pace for me'from Holly- 
wood. We made a deal for about 100 bucks a week 
and shortly thereafter we went to Palm Springs to 
shoot Eegah! The way Arch paid me would lead to 
some problems. 

When I started the editing of Eegah! for him, he 
said he'd give me 50 bucks a week. It wasn't very 
much but I wanted to do some editing. It was a 
greatchancetositdownandworkwithamovieola. 
Arch said payday would be would be Monday of 
the next week. So the next week I went in to get my 
50 dollars. The next weekpayday wasn't Monday, 
it was Tuesday. The third week, payday wasn't 
Tuesday, it was Wednesday. The next week's 
payday was Thursday and the following week it 
was Friday. When I pointed out to Arch that he 
had managed to shift the schedule in a way that 1 
would lose a week's pay, he just stared at me. Well, 
that was that. He still owes me 50 dollars. 

Arch Jr. starred, of course, and Marilyn Man- 
ning, an absolute delight, played his girlfriend. 
Arch Sr. changed his name to William Watters so 
his on-screen name wouldn't conflict with his 
son's and he also produced under the nameNicho- 
las Merriwhether. We shot the film with short 
ends. For those unfamiliar with the term, short 
ends are unexposed pieces of film left over from 
previously shot movies. They're cheaper to buy 
than standard size reels. It's a lot of labor and 
you've constantly got your hands in the changing 
bag, removing exposed film from the camera and 
replacing it with fresh stock. Plenty of indepen- 
dent picture men back then made their films with 
short ends. 

We finished Eegah!, which also marked my 
screen debut. It was neat to photograph myself — 
a locked shot — during the scene when Eegah 
knocks me into the pool, although Arch cut a 
fourteen-second scene of me getting out of the 
pool. He was a pretty shrewd B-movie producer. 
He cornered all the right elements of that time: 
rock and roll, dune buggies, a pretty girl in a 
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got upset when his dad and I would go at it over 
how something should be done. He always would, 
naturally, defend his father's opinion in a second 
as any son would. My point of view has been that 
if you hire me as a director, let me direct or get rid 
of me. Which has happened to me a few times. 

After Wild Guitar, our association faded. Arch 
and his Fairway-International decided to go with 
another filmmaker named James Landis, result- 
ing in The Sadist, a very strong film. This teen 
psycho movie reteamed Arch Jr. and Marilyn 
Manning. Vilmosdid the photography on thatone 
also. It turned out to be a very well-known movie 
and drew a strong reaction from the trades. 

I went on to make Incredibly Strange Creatures 
which Fairway originally distributed. I was very 
upset when Arch threw it on as a second-bill 
below The Sadist. His opinion was that his picture 
wasbetter than mine. Of courseldisagreed, point- 
ing out that a distributor should do his best for his 
clients, not leave them in the woods. We were 
getting $25 per play with Archie's system and 
couldn't go in the hole like that! 

We took the 25 prints that he had struck (at 
about $1,000 per print) and started distributing it 
ourselves, which eventually led to the midnight 
shows. Creahms would be the first and last film 


that Arch ever released for me. So much of his 
world was concerned with his son's career. It was 
entirely natural; who do you work for in this 
world? Family. But he could have built Fairway 
into a much bigger company. 

Then came Deadwood '76, a western starring 
Arch Sr. and Jr., with Landis and Vilmos again 
behind the camera. All the profits Arch had made 
from the other films were put into Deadwood, shot 
in Dakota. Deadwood '76 never got off the ground 
with playdates. I'm thebiggest western buff in the 
world, but even tome Deodifoorf was just a lifeless 
movie. It didn't have any of the flavor of Arch's 
earlier pictures. I don't know if it's on video today, 
but it had to have been a big money loser in the 
theaters. Today it's a forgotten and unseen film. 
Everybody makes one or two of those and unfor- 
tunately it was the last film Arch turned out. 

Arch himself was given a kind of major studio 
immortality back in 1961. William Bowers, who 
was Arch's Air Force pal during the second World 
War, wrote a screenplay called The Last Time I 
Saw Archie. Bowers based his character on Arch 
Hall and caught all his character traits. Robert 
Mitchum played the lead, Archie Hall, and had 
Arch's style down pat — this seemingly lackadai- 
sical, sleepy-eyed personality who always came 
out on top. So laid back, he was practically lying 
on the floor. 

And Arch Hall always did come out on top in 
real life in everything. Jack Webb produced and 
directed this film. The film was in no way an 
autobiography, but the character was obviously 
supposed to be him. Arch never mentioned to his 
friends that Mitchum had played him on the big 
screen in a reasonably big film. I went to see the 
movie as a fan of Webb and Mitchum, and found 
out. 

Arch opened doors for me and gave me oppor- 
tunities. He gave me a chance to direct my first 
film. For that I'm grateful. We had our share of 
conflicts and disagreements, like anyone else. For 
the short time that we actually worked together, I 
think I did my best for him. Sure would like to do 
it again. 

(Ray Dennis Steckler can be reached at Mascot 
Video, 2375 £. Tropicana Ave, Suite 2, Las Vegas, 
Nevada 89119. Phone 702-789-8555). ■ 
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bikini, a caveman, great color. One technical prob- 
lem was that the sound man had major troubles — 
the sound wouldn't hold synch — so the entire 
picture had to be dubbed. It actually improved 
Eegah!, giving acomic strip feel to the whole crazy 
show. 

Fairway-International, Arch's company, did 
well with the picture. Eegah! was a success. So 
Arch said, "We gotta make another movie." And 
so. Wild Guitar. This time he offered me the direct- 
ing job for 10 percent of the profits. That meant I 
had to direct the movie and wait down the line for 
any money, a little tough for a 21 year old guy and 
a wife and a baby. What do you do? You take a 
chance. 

Arch wanted Wild Guitar to be a serious movie. 
I felt that humor needed to be added. Not camp as 
they would cal! that brand of humor in the mid- 
sixties, just some comedy to lighten things up. I 
added a kidnapping sequence to it with three of 
my future Lemon Grove Kids. Later on. Arch took 
those scenes out in certain prints, because he felt 
thecomedy detracted from what was supposed to 
be an overall dramatic picture. To me it was a 
Monogram kind of movie from beginning to end, 
although I tried to add some flavor with unusual 
camera work by Vilmos Zsigmond and Joe 
Mascelli. In fact I've always considered that end 
sequence on the beach to be one of the best things 
we've ever put on the screen. What Wild Guitar 
really meant — that wild Elvis Presley ending. 

The overwhelming feeling I got about Arch 
Hall during the making of Eegah! and Wild Guitar 
was that he was, being a father, living a second, 
younger life through his son. Now Arch came to 
Hollywood to be an actor and never got any, 
leading roles. In producing The Chopper, Eegah! 
and Wild Guitar in a row, all featuring his son. 
Arch Sr. felt that he had created the steps toward 
making his son into a major star, or at least a 
succesful teen idol. Personally I don't think Arch 
Jr. ever cared about the stardon thing at all. It was 
what his dad wanted for him. 1 think the son might 
have gone on to a perfectly fine film career if he 
wanted to. He just didn't have the drive or ambi- 
tion without his dad's guidance and control. 

Today Arch Jr. flies for the Flying Tigers. He's 
been doing it for over 20 years. Just like his father, 
a pilot. I'm sure he's a happy man at this very 
moment. Personally, I never had a problem with 
Arch Jr. during any sequences at all. Of course he 
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by Dayid Milner 

Translation by Yoshihiko Sbibata 

Yoshio Irie took part in the designing and con- 
struction of the miniatures seen in Godzilla — 
KingoftheMonsters{195i),GodzillaRaidsAgain 
(1955), and all of the Toho Company Ltci-'s other 
early science fiction movies. Mr. Irie also worked 
on miniatures seen in several of the studio's war 
films. 

Cult Movies: In what year did you begin work- 
ing for Toho? 

Yoshio Irie: 1953. The first of the studio's pro- 
ductions I worked on was Eagle of the Pacific 
(1953). I built two aircraft carriers for it at one- 
tenth scale. 

CM: What were the names of the aircraft carri- 
ers? 

Yl; The Hiryu and the Akagi. All of the real 
naval ships had been sunk or destroyed, so we had 
to build models in order to make Eagle of the Pacific. 

CM: What materials did you use? 

YI; The models were made with wood and then 
covered with tin plates. 

CM: How long did it take you to construct the 
aircraft carrier models? 

YI; We spent two months drawing the blue- 
prints and three months building the models. 

CM; Did you base the blueprints on real aircraft 
carriers? 

YI; I worked with a very famous ship historian 
named Shizuo Fui. He had blueprints of the two 
aircraft carriers, although they were basic ones. 

Toho hired Mr. Fui, who'd served in the navy, 
as a consultant. The studio also hired many other 
consultants to work on its war films. They pro- 
vided advice on equipment, uniforms, and so on. 
By the way, Mr. Fui died a few years ago. 

CM: What movies did you work on after Eagle 
of the Pacific?. 

YI: Farewell — Rabaul (1954), Godzilla — King 
of the Monsters - all of the monster and war films. 

CM: Were you a Toho employee? 

YI: No. My contract came up for renewal every 
year. - 

CM: What was your title? 

YI; Akira Watanabe was the art director, and I 
was the first assistant art director. Only the head of 
each department would be credited on screen, so 
my name never appeared. Only Mr. Watanabe's 
did. Toho's executives thought that crediting only 
department heads afforded them special status. 

I remember that there were times when even 
some department heads weren't credited. For ex- 
ample, the sequence in Akira Kurosawa's 77ie 
Throne of Blood (1957) in which the forest seems 
to move was shot by Fiji Tsuburaya and his staff, 
but the on saeen credit read only "special effects 
department." (Mr. Tsuburaya directed the special 
effects for virtually all of Toho's earlier science 
fiction and war movies.) 

CM: Were the production budgets for the war 
films you worked on very large? 

YI: They were about the same as the production 
budgets for the monster movies. They had to be 
big because a large number of people had to be 
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hired to work on the films and a large number of 
miniatures had to be built for them. In addition, 
only about one-third of the pyrotechnics would 
end up appearing on screen. So, they always cost 
a lot of money. 

CM; How many peopledid Toho have vrorking 
on miniatures? 

YI: About 50. Some would be hired for a year at 
a time and others would be hired only for specific 
movies. 

CM: What material was used to portray water 
in the shots of ships seen from the point of view of 
people flying in airplanes? 

YI: Gelatin. 

CM: Did the United States government object to 
the production of movies about World War 11 so 
soon after its end? 

YI: We were not allowed to make any war films 
until the agreement ending the occupation of Ja- 
pan was signed in 1951. 

CM; How did you react when you heard that 
Toho was going to produce Godzilla — King of the 
Monsters ? 

YI:Iwas very skeptical about it at first. Icouldn't 
imagine what it would be like. 

CM; Was that how most of Toho's employees 
felt? 

YI: We all had seen KingKong{l933),hutGodzilla 
— King of the Monsters was going to feature a 
dinosaur-like monster instead of a giant gorilla. 
So, we had no idea what it would be like. 

CM: How much time did you spend working 
on the movie? 

YI: Pre-production lasted for only a short pe- 
riod of time. I don't think Toho's executives real- 
ized how time-consuming a process building all of 
the miniatures would be. We were given only 
three months to complete our work. We started in 
April and finished up in June. 

The only blueprints we had to work with were 
for Kachidoki Bridge and the Nichigeki Building, 
which was owned by Toho. The owners of all of 


the other buildings we were planning to repro- 
duce in miniature refused to let us use their blue- 
prints because they didn't want their buildings to 
be destroyed by Godzilla on screen. So, we had 
several engineers measure the buildings in Ginza 
and other sections of Tokyo. After we got the 
measurements from the engineers, we drew our 
own blueprints and constructed the miniatures. 

It was very difficult to complete all of the work 
in only three months. We had to stay late almost 
every day. 

CM; Did you. use the same materials and meth- 
ods that you had previously? 

YI: When you're shooting a war film, all of the 
miniatures are destroyed with pyrotechnics, but 
when you're shooting a monster movie, many of 
them are destroyed by the person playing the 
monster. This means that some portions of the 
miniatures have to remain intact after they've 
been trampled on. In order to make sure that 
happens,youhave to use different kinds of plaster 
and pre-cut the miniatures so they'll break the 
right way. 

CM: I've heard that you had to rebuUd the 
model of the Diet Budding. Is that true? 

YI: Yes. We did have to rebuild it. The Godzilla 
costume was very heavy and stiff, so Haruo 
Nakajima could barely lift his feet while he was in 
it. Because of that, Mr. Nakajima could not destroy 
the model the way Mr. Tsuburaya originally 
wanted. So, we had to rebuild it and shoot the 
scene over. (Mr. Nakajima plays Godzilla in the 
first 12 GodziUa films.) 

CM: Were you surprised by the great success of 
Godzilla — King of the Monsters? 

YI; I was very surprised by it. 

CM; Why do you think the movie was so suc- 
cessful? 

YI: It reminded people of the war. That was one 
reason. Another was the fact that it was seen as a 
film about fear, rather than a film about a giant 
monster. Finally, it wasoriginal. Nobody had ever 
seen anything like it before. 

CM; How much time did you spend building 
the model of Osaka Castle used in the production 
of Godzilla Raids Again? 

YI: Fifteen days. It was going to be destroyed by 
the monster actors, so we had to do very meticu- 
lous work. 

CM: The model was very elaborate. Was it 
expensive to build? 

YI: Very. 

CM; I've heard that it had to be rebuilt. Is that 
true? 

YI; Yes. The timing of the first take wasn't right. 

CM: Did you have to reconstruct miniatures 
used in the production of many of the other mon- 
ster films on which you worked? 

YI; Yes. The monster actors often would make a 
mistake during shooting. In addition, since the 
cinematographers were shooting at high speed, 
the cameras would sometimes jam. I remember 
that one time Teisho Arikawa became completely 
pale when he sat down to watch some film he'd 
shot and saw that there was nothing on it. [Mr. 
Arikawa worked on The Mtfsterians (1957), War 
of the Gargantuas (1966), and a number of Toho's 
other science fiction movies as a special effects 
cameraman before directing the special effects for 
Son of Godzilla (1967), Destroy All Monsters 
(1968), and Yog — Monster From Space (1970).] 

CM: I've heard that you built Atragon. Is that 
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true? [ Atragon is the flying submarine featured in 
Atragon (1963).} 

YI: I only drew the blueprints. I based them on 
drawings of the submarine by Shigeru 
Komatsuzaki. (Mr. Komatsuzaki drew the origi- 
nal design sketches for many of the miniatures 
seen in Toho's films.) 

CM: Who actually constructed the model? 

YI: Gunji Model Craft. Most of the time, Toho's 
own employees would build the miniatures, but 
some of the more complex miniatures were built 
by Gunji Model Craft. 

CM: What materials were used to construct the 
model? 

YI: The body was made of steel and the drill at 
the front was made of aluminum. Wood wouldn't 
have been strong enough. 

CM: Did Gunji Model Craft make the models of 
structures such as Tokyo Tower and the Eiffel 
•Tower? 

YI: No. They were made by a company called 
Toida Warehouse. 

CM: Did you just reuse the blueprints for mod- 
els of buddings that you had constructed previ- 
ously when you were called upon to make them 
again? 

YI: Most of the movies I worked on were set in 
different cities, so I didn't have many opportuni- 
ties to reuse my blueprints. 

After monster films became popular, represen- 
tatives from many cities asked Toho to set one in 
their city. So, we would have to go to Nagoya, 
Fukuoka and so on to take measurements. 

CM; Did you construct the spaceships seen in 


The Mysterians, Godzilla Ks. Monster Zero (1965), 
and so on? 

YI: I drew the blueprints for most of them after 
receiving the original design sketches. However, I 
designed the little aircraft seen in Gorath (1962) 
myself. Gunji Model Craft had to build it because 
the steel had to be hammered very meticulously. 
After Gorath was completed, the model was used 
in the production of one of the Ultraman television 
series. (All of the series were produced by 
Tsuburaya Productioits, Inc., which was foimded 
by Mr. Tsuburaya.) 

CM: Did you design any other spaceships or 
planes? 

YI: Desigiung is a very time-consuming pro- 
cess. I was always too birsy drawing blueprints 
and building miniatures. 

CM: How much time did you usually spend 
drawing blueprints? 

YI; About three months. 

CM: How much time did you usually spend 
constructing miniatures? 

YI: About a month and a half. We were always 
very rushed. 

CM: Which of the science fiction films you 
worked on were most challenging for you? 

YI: The Mysterians, Battle in Outer Space, and 
Gorath. I did a lot of work for those movies. 

CM: At what point did you begin to feel confi- 
dent about working on monster films? 

YI: We were srill experimenting during the 
production of Godzilla Raids Again, but by the time 
production on Rodan got underway, we had 
enough experience to know what we were doing. 


CM: What was Mr. Tsuburaya like? 

YI: He introduced me to my wife. He acted as a 
go-between for us. I was the only member of his 
staff for whom he did that, so I felt very honored. 
(It is traditional in Japan for someone to act asa go- 
between for a prospective couple.) 

Since Gunji Model Craft built some of the min- 
iatures used in the production of Toho's movies, 
Mr. Tsuburaya and I would go to visit the com- 
pany from time to time. That's how I got to know 
my wife. 

I was the person Mr. T suburaya always blamed 
when something went wrong. He never blamed 
Mr. Watanabe! Mr. Tsuburaya had a great interest 
in aircraft. I did as well. 

CM: Which of Toho's older science fiction films 
are your favorites? 

YI: The Mysterians, Battle in Outer Space, and 
Gorflt/i. Hike them better than the monster movies. 

CM: What do you think of the war films? 

YI: I wanted to be a naval officer when I was a 
boy, so I really enjoyed them. 

CM: How do you think the more recent Godzilla 
movies compare to the earlier ones? 

YI: The special effects are far more sophisti- 
cated, but the plots are very limited. All we see is 
monsters fighting with each other. 

CM; How do you feel about TriStar Pictures 
producing a GodzUla film in the United States? 

YI; I think the movie will be much more enjoy- 
able than Toho's recent Godzilla films. 

CM: Why is that? 

YI; Hollywood has produced a lot of good 
movies that aren't serious dramas lately .■ 
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Kenpaclriro Salsama Interview — Take Three 


by David Milner 

Translation bjr Yoshihiko Shibata 

KenpachiroSatsuma plays GodzillainGotfztllfl 
1985(1984), Godzilla Vs.Biollante (1989), Godzilla 
Vs. Ghidrah (1991), Godzilla Vs. Mothra (1992), 
Godzilla Vs. Mechagodzilla (1993), Godzilla Vs. 
Space Godzilla (1994), and Godzilla Vs.Destroyer 
(1995). In addilion, Mr. Satsuma plays Hedorahin 
Godzilla Vs. The Smog Monster (1971) and Gigan 
in both Godzilla Vs. Gigan (1972) and Godzilla 
Vs. Megalon (1973). 

Cult Movies; How did you react when you 
found out that Godzilla was going to die in Godzilla 
Vs. Destroyer? 

Kenpachiro Satsuma: I saw very little of the first 
draft of the script while it was being written. That 
was unusual. I really saw the script only when the 
first draft was completed. I wondered why I wasn't 
being allowed to see the script. When I finally saw 
the first draft at the end of Jime, I learned that 
Godzilla was going to die. [Godzilla Vs. Destroyer 
was written by Kazuki Omori. Mr. Omori also 
wrote Godzilla Vs. Mothra, and wrote and directed 
Godzilla Vs. Biollante and Godzilla Vs. Ghidrah.) 

CM: Were you surprised? 

KS: I wasn't. However, I was quite concerned 
with the manner in which Godzilla was going to 
die. 

I was surprised that Godzilla was going to die 
on land instead of in the ocean, which was his 
cradle. I think it's natural for Godzilla to die be- 
cause he is a living thing, but I envisioned his 
death differently. 

My idea wasbased on the legend of the tomb of 
elephants. According to the legend, when an el- 
ephant begins to feel that he is going to die, he 
secretly goes to the tomb. I envisioned Godzilla 
returning to the South Pacific when he began to 
feel that his end was' coming. There then would 
have been some implication that Godzilla had 
died. 

CM: 'Why was the script hidden from you? 

KS; It was kept under wraps because Toho 
didn't want any information about it to leak to the 
press. The producers knew that there were many 
media representatives approaching me for infor- 
mation. (The last six Godzilla films were co-pro- 
duced by Tomoyuki Tanaka and Shogo Tomiyama. 
Mr. Tanaka produced virtually all of the other 
science fiction movies made by the Toho Com- 
pany Ltd.) 

CM; Was the GodzUla costume used in the 
production of Godzilla Vs. Destroyer the same one 
that had been used in the production of Godzilla 
Vs. Space Godzilla? 

KS; Yes. 

CM: Was working on Godzilla Vs. Destroyer 
more challenging for you than working on the 
other recent Godzilla films? 

KS: Yes. I had to wear an oxygen mask both in 
the water and on land because of the carbon mon- 
oxide. (Godzilla is exposed to a fatal dose of radia- 
tion at the begirming of Godzilla Vs. Destroyer . 
Smoke rises from his body throughout the movie.) 

1 fainted four times during the first day of 
filming. We were shooting the scene in which 
Godzilla emerges from the water as he approaches 


Hong Kong. I wasn't warned about the carbon 
monoxide, so I wasn't wearing an oxygen mask. 

We were shooting in water, so nobody could 
just run up to me when they saw me acting 
strangely. We were filming a long shot, so nobody 
was very close to me. The members of the staff 
didn't realize Td fainted that first time until they 
started opening up the costume so I could get out. 

CM; Was the mood on theset any different from 
the mood on the set of the other recent Godzilla 
movies? 

KS: Somewhat. We didn't express our feelings, 
but 1 sensed that there was a special feeling on the 
set. 

CM; Did you try to do the best work you could 
since you knew that there were not going to be any 
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other Godzilla films made for some time? 

KS; Yes.Idid.Ithinkmyperformanceismybest 
as Godzilla. The script called for Godzilla to be 
much more violent than usual. So, I at first tried to 
portray him as if he were on a rampage. However, 
Koichi Kawakita felt that Godzilla's behavior 
should still be somewhatsubdued. (Mr. Kawakita 
directed the special effects for the last six Godzilla 
movies. He also directed the special effects for 
Yamato Takeru (1994), Mothra (1996), and a few 
other science fiction films.) 

CM; Do you think that you continuously got 
better at playing Godzilla over the years? 

KS: Yes. I think my performances did keep 
getting better. I also think that I managed to give 
Godzilla a distinct character. Tm very proud of 
that. 

CM: What was working with Haruo Nakajima 
on Godzilla Vs. The Smog Monster and Godzilla Vs. 
Gigan like? (Mr. Nakajima plays Godzilla in the 
first 12 Godzilla movies. He also plays Rodan 
(1956), Varan — 'nieLfnbelie:«ible(1958), andmany 
of the other giant monster characters created by 
Toho.) 

KS: I did not especially want to play Hedorah. 
I had a prejudice against actors who played giant 
monsters. About halfway through the production 
of Godzilla Vs. The Smog Monster. 1 realized that Mr. 
Nakajima was a monster not only inside a cos- 
tume, but also outside of one! I was affected by his 
spirit. He was very proud ofbeingamorrster actor. 

1 soon began to have respect for monster acting. 
That's one of the reasons why I accepted the role of 
Gigan. Another was the heartwarming treatment 
I received from Teruyoshi Nakano. (Mr. Nakano 
directed the special effects for Godzilla Vs. The 
Smog Monster, Godzilla Vs. Gigan, and severalother 


Godzilla films.) 

I remember that Mr. Nakajima and I went to 
cities such as Nagoya and Osaka to promote 
Godzilla Vs. The Smog Monster. Even outside of the 
costume, he was Godzillalltwas Godzillaat large! 
Onstage, in the street- everywhere! Mr. Nakajima 
wasn't concerned about what people thought. I 
tried to restrain him - Hedorah tried to stop 
Godzilla's rampage - but he was a monster! 

Mr. Nakajima had the great spirit of the older 
people in the movie industry. He began working 
in the industry during the 1940s. Whenever a 
young, inexperienced director would try to tell 
him what to do, Mr. Nakajima would reply, "Back 
off, you green boy!" He had that type of attitude. 

CM; I know that Giant Monster Pulgasary (1985) 
has been released on VHS tape, but I haven' t been 
able to find a copy of it. Is it available in stores? 
(The movie features a minotaur-like monster 
played by Mr. Satsuma.) 

KS; You have to send in money for a copy by 
mail. The tape isn't being sold in stores. That is one 
of the conditions under which it is being made 
available. 

The copyright matter still had not been re- 
solved less than a week ago. It was settled in only 
a few days. 

CM: How did you become involved in the 
production of Giant Monster Pulgasary? 

KS: It was a co-production between the North 
Korean government and Toho. 

CM: Did Toho help finance it? 

KS: No. The North Korean government paid for 
it to be produced. Toho only arranged for some of 
its special effects staff members to go to North 
Korea. (Mr. Nakano and Mr. Eguchi were among 
those who went.) 

CM: Why did the North Korean government 
want to produce a giant monster film? 

KS; Jong-Il Kim wanted to produce one. That's 
the only reason. (Mr. Kim's father was the head of 
the North Korean government at the time.) 

CM: How much time did you spend in North 
Korea? 

KS: Two months. 

CM: What was working on the movie like? 

KS: Although the North Korean members of the 
staff already had made a few war films, they'd 
never before worked on a monster movie. Their 
inexperience caused production to go very slowly. 

CM: Were all of the members of the special 
effects staff Toho employees? 

KS: Yes. 

CM; Was the production budget very large? 

KS: It was about four times larger than the 
average for a North Korean film. 

CM: Was it difficult to work with people who 
spoke Korean instead of Japanese? 

KS; Yes. Since Korea had been part of the Japa- 
nese empire at one time, older Koreans could 
speak Japanese. However, younger ones could 
not. So, we had four interpreters working with us. 
It took a large amount of time for the miniature 
buildings to be constructed because we always 
had to wait for the interpreters to translate our 
instructions. Shooting also took much longer than 
usual for that reason. 

CM: Do you think the movie turned out well? 

KS: There was a screening of it held at Toho's 
studios recently. The film wasn't bad. However, I 
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remember that I saw one very strange blank spot 
in it that lasted for a few seconds. I don't know 
why it was there. I saw the same spot when I saw 
the movie on VHS tape about a year ago. I don't 
know if the spot appears in the home video edition 
that’s now being sold to the public. 

CM: Why did it take so long for the film to be 
released in Japan? 

KS; Jong-Il Kim did not succeed his father until 
he died last year. The succession became a politi- 
cal issue here in Japan. Many newspapers and 
television stations reported that the new North 
Korean dictator had made a monster movie with 
the assistance of Toho employees. Toho became 
very nervous about the matter. Many reporters 
asked me about my experiences in North Korea 
while Godzilla Vs. Space Godzilla was in produc- 
tion. I had to try to keep what I said to a minimum 
because Toho was trying to keep Godzilla Vs. Space 
Godzilla completely separated from Giant Monster 
Pulgasary in people's minds. 

CM: I've heard that Gm«f Monster Pulgasary 
originally was going to be released in theaters. Is 
that true? 

KS; The producer, Sang-Ok Shin, and a fUm 
distributor in Osaka made a deal to release Giant 
Monster Pulgasary on home video. Soon after they 
made the deal, a committee representing North 
Koreans livingin Japan claimed rights to the movie. 
So, the distributor agreed to allow the committee 
to show it in some theaters before it was released 
on home video. Eventually, the theatrical release 
was cancelled, and the distributor backed out of 
the deal. Some time after that happened, the com- 
pany that is now distributing the film on home 
video reached an agreement with Mr. Shin. 

CM: How much time did you spend working 
on Yamato Takeru (1994)? (It is a period movie that 
features several different giant monsters.) 

KS: Toho spent three months shooting the film. 
I spent about a month and a half working on it. 

CM: What was playing the eight-headed snake 
of Yamata like? 

KS: I didn't enjoy it. 1 couldn't give a perfor- 
mance. Anybody could have done the job. 

CM: I've heard that you had to use a walkie- 
talkie to communicate with Mr. Kawakita while 
you were inside the costume. Is that true? 

KS: The third assistant special effects director 
and I used walkie-talkies to communicate with 
each other. He was in charge of the eight-headed 
snake of Yamata. 

CM:AreyouhappywiththewayYflmflforfll:erM 
turned out? 

KS: No. The standard footage is okay by itself, 
and the special effects footage is okay by itself, but 
I don't think the continuity between the two is 
very good. 

I do think the continuity between the standard 
and special effects footage in Godzilla Vs. Destroyer 
is good. That's one of the reasons why I like the 
movie so much. 

CM; Was Yamato Takeru successful? 

KS: No. 

CM: Has Toho decided not to produce any 
sequels to it? (The film was intended to be part of 
a trilogy.) 

KS: I don't think that any sequels will be made. 

CM: Which of the Godzilla movies you've 
worked on are your favorites? 

KS: I think I did my best work on Godzilla Vs. 
Destroyer. It's the nature of actors to pay attention 


to their own performances, rather than entire films. 
That's why I also especially like the first battle in 
Godzilla Vs. Bioilante and the final battle in Godzilla 
Vs. Mathra. 

CM; You mentioned that shooting Godzilla Vs. 
Destroyer was very difficult for you at first. Was 
working on any of the other movies in which you 
play Godzilla especially difficult for you? 

The mostdifficultscene forme to shoot was 
the one in which Godzilla comes out of an erupt- 
ing volcano in Godzilla Vs. Mothra. The scene was 
shot at night. We didn't shoot it during the day 
and use a filter to make it seem as if the scene were 
taking place at night. Many bright lights, gasoline, 
gun powder, and napalm were used. I had to 
climb up the inside of the volcano, which was very 
steep, ^rotechnics were going off everywhere. 
There were cables and ropes everywhere. A mo- 
ment after each explosion that took place in front 
of me, some staff member would have to pull the 
shell out of the way so I wouldn't step on it. 
Fortunately, the first take turned out well. 

CM; Have you decided to retire from playing 
Godzilla? 

KS; Tm dead. I'll come back only ifl see that the 
person who is playing Godzilla when production 
on the series is resumed sometime at the begin- 
ning of the next century isn't doing a good job. I 
began to feel that it was time for me to retire at the 
end of production on Godzilla Vs. Space Godzilla. 1 
noticed that I was beginning to lack the three 
powers needed to play Godzilla. My physical 
power was diminishing because of my age, and 
my spiritual and performance powers were di- 
minishing because of budgetary constraints and 
interpersonal problems. It wasdifficult for me to 
approach my work with enthusiasm and energy. 
It didn't matter how much kendo I did. (Kendo is 
one of the martial arts.) 

CM: Do you think that the decision to put the 
Godzilla series on hiatus for a number of years 
was a good one? 

KS: The decision to stop production on the 
serieswasmadebecauseTriStar'sGodzi/lfl is going 
to be released soon. 

CM: Do you think that it would have been a 
good idea to put the series on hiatus anyway? 

KS: Yes. I remember that during a conversation 
I had with Mr. Kawakita at the end of production 
on Godzilla Vs. Space Godzilla, I said to him, "I think 
it would be good for us to stop soon," and he 
agreed with me. 

CM: How do you think the films in which you 
play Godzilla compare to the earlier Godzilla 
movies? 

KS: The special effects are more sophisticated. 
The materials and techniques used to construct 
the monster costumes and miniature sets have 
improved, and we now use computer graphics. 
However, the earlier Godzilla films are much 
more profound. I think the reason for this is the 
fact that the people who worked on them experi- 
enced World War II firsthand. Shinichi Sekizawa 
served in the South Pacific, and Mr. Honda was a 
prisoner of war in China for quite some time. (Mr. 
Sekizawa wrote the screenplays for Varan — The 
Unbelievable, Ghidrah — The Three Headed Monsfer 
(1964), Godzilla Vs. Gigan, and many of Toho's 
other science fiction movies.) The earlier films also 
are more detailed. For example, there are more 
reaction shots in them . The expressions on people's 
faces are shown more often, and the effects of the 


monsters' actions are shown more often. On the 
otherhand, thenewer movies are more contempo- 
rary in that they address current issues such as 
bio-technology and environmental destruction. 
The earlier films didn't do that as much. 

CM; What was working with Hurricane Ryu 
like? (He plays Ghidrah in Godzilla Vs. Ghidrah, 
Battra in Godzilla Vs. Mothra, Baby Godzilla in 
Godzilla Vs. MechaGodzilla, the Kumaso god in 
Yamato Takeru, and Godzilla Junior in Godzilla Vs. 
Destroyer.) 

KS: He hasn't quite mastered playing monsters 
yet. His fighting spirit is good, but he should think 
morebefore doing what Mr. Kawakita asks him to 
do. A monster actor has to prepare for shooting. 
After Godzilla Junior rises above the water near 
Omaizaki Beach, a strong wind comes up behind 
him. Hurricane Ryu was not prepared for that, 
and so he lost his footing. The intentions of the 
staff members don't matter. All that matters is the 
final footage. So, 1 always try to think backwards 
from the final footage to the beginning of filming 
when preparing to shoot a scene. 

CM; What was working with Wataru Fukuda 
like? (Mr. Fukuda plays MechaGodzilla, the battle 
god of outer space in Yamato Takeru, and Mobile 
Operation Godzilla Expert Robot Aero-Type 
(MOGERA) in Godzilla Vs. Space Godzilla.) 

KS: He's in very good shape and has good 
sense. However, he doesn't understand the differ- 
ence between working on a movie and appearing 
in an exhibition at a show or a convention. You 
have to pay attention to the continuity when you're 
working on a film. It's not just a matter of shooting 
one isolated scene after another. Mr. Fukuda be- 
gins acting right at the moment the director yells, 
"Action!" and stops at the moment the director 
yells, "Cut!" It's okay to work that way when you 
are appearing in an exhibition and just moving 
from one pose to the next, but that's not the way 
you should work when you are shooting a movie. 
You have to begin acting before the camera rolls 
and continue acting after it stops. If Mr. Fukuda 
began to understand this, I think he would be a 
great monster actor. 

CM: What was working with Ryo Hariya like? 
(Mr. Hariya plays Space Godzilla and Destroyer.) 

KS: He is very earnest and straightforward. He 
certainly learned quickly. I think he should be the 
next person to play Godzilla. 

CM: What are your plans for the future? 

KS: I'll be making many public appearances. 
For example. I'm going to give a speech in Norioka 
on Youth Day. (Youth Day is January 15th.) 

I recently gave a speech at the elementary school 
I attended. The school is in the town of Takano, 
which is in the Izumi district of Kyushu. I was 
supposed to speak only to the school children, but 
their parents and grandparents came to hear me as 
well! It was a very heartwarming experience. Tm 
currently working on a book that will be pub- 
lished by the Kindai Yumei Company. I haven't 
chosen a title yet, but the book will be about 
Godzilla-do, which really isn't all that different 
from some aspects of kendo and judo. I hope to get 
a lot of offers to work on period films. 

CM: What advice would you offer to the next 
person who plays Godzilla? 

KS: Be Godzilla. Don't do anything else. Write 
books about playing Godzilla, talk to reporters 
about playing Godzilla, but don't do anything 
else. Just be Godzilla. ■ 
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The King of Comedy: 

The Life and Art of Jerry Lewis" 

Jery Lewis — there seems to be no middle ground, 
you either love the spastic “Kid” of the Martin & Lewis 
movies, his sentimental, undeniably innovative solo 
films, or you’re appalled — yet strangely awed — by his 
seemingly endless well of self-indulgence, his naked, 
self-serving and very public self-analyses, his tacky if 
mesmerizing telethons. And, of course, his perplexing 
adulation by the French (by both cineastes and the 
public) has been an endless, steady source of sure-fire 
stand-up material, 

Lewis' life and art has been chronicled with amazing 
detail and thoughtful analysis in Shawn Levy’s The 
King Of Comedy. Thoroughly-researched and vividly 
written, it's easily the best book on film comedy since 
Randy Skretvedt's Laurel and Hardy: The Magic Be- 
hind the Movies (Moonstone Press, 1987). Levy richly 
documents Lewis’ rise from Catskills tumbler to genu- 
ine cultural phenomenon (the team's mob of screaming 
fans would be eclipsed only by Elvis and The Beatles), 
from the disintegration of the team to Lewis’s conquest 
of all entertainment media, through the inevitable 
decline and eventual rise to elder statesman and Broad- 
way star. 

“I'm an American icon," Lewis says, and Lev/s book 
most definitely affirms it. The author convincingly 
argues that Lewis’s work and real-Life excesses and 
frustrations encapsulate the postwar American scene, 
particularly the postwar American male psyche taken 
to its ultimate extreme: Martin and Lewis’s breezy, 
take-no-prisoners comedy came to symbolize the Ameri- 
can spirit in the years immediately following World 
War II; his early solo films were increasingly personal, 
introspective and self-consciously arty; the late-fiO’s 
saw him rejected by — and placing blame at — a 
younger, hipper generation (indeed, his popularity was 
briefly challenged by rock'n’roll son Gary, while an- 
other went to Vietnam, returning with heavy emo- 
tional scars) and Lewis himself became increasingly 
lost, desperately trying to reclaim his glory days, wliile 
his world collapsed around him. 

Lewis’s story is therefore, in a sense, America’s. It’s 
also a highly entertaining, dramatic work. The break- 
up with Dean Martin has never been told in such 
impartial detail, and when it finally happens, the 
reader is numbed by the emotional toll the team en- 
dured during their final years together. Lewis's per- 
sonal excesses will continually dumbfound the reader: 
the acres of tuxedos, the bowls of gold trinkets — 
always adorned with Lewis's name or likeness — given 
away to friends and strangers alike, the flagrant wom- 
anizing. Lewis the filmmaker was no different but, 
occasionally, his intense devotion to his craft (andhe is 
intensely devoted) shone through: his pioneering de- 
veiopment of the Video Assist, permitting filmmakers 
to instantly review an approximation of every shot; his 
innovative set design for The Ladies Man (1961), his 
undisciplined but often ingeniously novel use of purely 
cinematic humor, paving the way for such Lewis ad- 
mirers as Woody Allen, Steve Martin, and Robin 
Williams. ..and such pale imitators as Jim Carrey. 

Equal weight is given to such lesser known, though 
infamous Lewis lore as his disastrous ABC variety 
series, his unsuccessful chain of Jerry Lewis Cinemas, 
his catastrophictopliningofarevivalof/feffzapqppm’ 
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and, most intriguing of all.his completed but never 
released concentration camp drama. The Day The 
Clown Cried (1970). Even France’s love affair with 
Lewis is analyzed and actually begins to make sense in 
Levy's balanced tome. 

Off camera, Lewis comes ofi as a vulgar, sexist, 
selfish pig, more Hyde than Jekyll (appropriately, the 
dust jacket neatly divides bis face in two: one-half in 
clownface, the other bleary-eyed with trademark oily 
hair). Much of the reader’s negative opinion of Lewis, 
however, is shaped by Lewis himself via virulent, even 
appallingquotes from the press-hating comedian. Levy, 
while never condoning Lewis’s frequently abhorrent 
behavior, clearly admires Lewis the artis and innova- 
tor, even (like James Neibaur and Ted Okuda's The 
Jerry Lewis Films) makes the case for such much- 
maligned works as The Patsy (1964) and Which Way 
To The Front (1969). 



After Lewis’s brilliant turn in Martin Scorsese's 
The King Of Comedy (1983), Levy’s book seems to 
race through the late '80s and early '90s, lacking fhe 
depth of the rest of the book, and some of Lewis's minor 
but starring films (such as Frank Tashlin’s It's Only 
Money), ere barely mentioned at all, but these are 
minor complaints (the Neibaur/Okuda book helpfully 
fills in the few gaps). 

Levy draws on an impressive list of resources, while 
rebuffing claims made by others, including material in 
Lewis's and ex-wife Patti’s own autobiographies. Levy 
himself interviewed Lewis a few times before the come- 
dian characteristically flew into a rage, apparently 
after it became clear the book would be something less 
than a whitewash. Levy's painful encounters with 
Lewis comprise the book's epUogue. “Ironically, I think 
Jerry and I were both well-served by his outburst and 
subequent rejection of me and my work,” Levy writes. 
“He was able to avoid what I’m sure he now takes to be 
a gross betrayal and distortion. And I was able to write 
the most truthful account of his life that I could." 

And so he has 

Reviewed by Stuart Galbraith TV 


Poverty Row Studios, 1 929- 1 940 

By Michael R. Pitts. 542 pages, $75 FromMcFarland 
& Co, Box 611, Jefferson, NC 28650. 

Instead of reviewing this book, let’s instead examine 
HowTo Write ABook: One, pick a topic — in this case, 
minor movie companies of the 1930s. Two, go to a book 
like The American Film Institute Catalog 1931-1940 
and copy out their lists of films made by each studio 
(Chesterfield, Majestic, Tiffany, etc.). Three, look up 
credits/synopses for each picture in The AFI Catalog, 
Variety or The Motion Picture Guide and re-type all 
those. Voila — book. 

Now — this is a step I suspect most “authors" omit 
— ask yourself three questions: One, what satisfaction 
did you derive from re-copying (i.e., stealing) the re- 
search work of previous writers? Two, what exactly do 
you think you’ve accomplished? And three, why in the 
world should film fans buy books compiled by people 
like you instead of the legitimate reference books that 


you tediously and pointlessly copied your book out of? 
I would get no more creative joy out of compiling a book 
like this than I'd get out of working the Xerox machine 
at Kinko’s (sort of the same thing, actually). 

Michael R. Pitta, whose ghastly book Horror Film 
Stars linger in my memory like a bite of rancid meat 
lingers in one's taste buds, apparently savors his role of 
simple cop3dst and wants you to pay $75 to partake of 
the fruits of his senseless labors. Gentle reader, set 
aside the money you would have wasted on Poverty 
Row Studios and other, similer tree-kiUers, and soon 
you’ll have enough to buy one of the aforementioned 
reference sets, the product of real work by real writers. 
Then you’ll never want or need a book like this one 

See you at Kinko's, Mr. Pitts. 

Reviewed by Ken Mulhall 

If Came From Weaver Five 

$38.50,hardbound,396pp.,illurtrated, filmography, 
index. McFarland & Co. (phone orders 1-800-253- 
21870 

I think only movie buffs should be allowed to inter- 
view actors, directors, writers and crew members who 
contributed to the making of a motion picture, since 
they ask the questions most readers want answered. 
Most “entertainment reporters" (with the exception of 
Leonard Maltin) are too full of themselves, wanting to 
prove to readers that they know more than the person 
they are interviewing. Happily, Tom Weaver, a dyed- 
in-the-wool film buff, knows and asks the questions 
fans want to have answered. And he's been asking 
those questions for many years, putting them in vari- 
ous texts for current and future film buffs to consume 
and for bottom-feeding, plagiarizing writers (you know 
who you are!) to claim the interviews as their own. 
Weaver’s latest effort proves that he still has what it 
takes to ask the right questions, avoiding the psycho 
babble, or the “this is what your character or movie was 
trying to say” routine, in which many other writers 
seem to take pleasure. 

It Came From Weaver Five, the new book by Tom, 
tracks down many personalities that worked in the 
various horror and science fiction films from the 1930s 
to the late 1960s. Because ofhis easy-going manner, he 
solicits frank and interesting responses, giving the 
reader the feeUng of sitting down with two old chums 
who are recounting days gone by. For example, Frank 
Coghlan, Jr. relates how he was picked for the serial 
Captain Marvel, and, to this day, does not have an 
axe to grind about only being remembered for this one 
famous role, Michael Pate, another refreshing voice 
from the past, recounts his early days in the Australian 
film industry, working with Karloff and Laughton in 
The Strange Door, all the while displaying a grace 
that many journeymen actors ofhis day still maintain 
(It's a shame many current-day “actors” do not have the 
same professional attitude!) 

Gil Perkins, who appeared in 1,500+ movies and TV 
shows as a stuntman, recounts his work on such films 
as King Kong, Frankenstein Meets The Wolf Man 
and Teen-age Monster. Interestingly, Perkins says if 
he had it all to do over again, he’d have been a camera- 
man instead of doing stunts. He also relates that since 
his retirement in 1972, more stunt performers have 
been hurt on motion pictures than during his entire 
career. Other interviewees include director Robert 
Wise, Charlotte Austin, Les Baxter, Mara Corday, 
Kathleen Crowley, Michael Fox, Dolores Fuller, Sam 
Sherman and more. For those who cannot get enough 
of Ed Wood, there is a chapter saluting this infamous 
director. 

I wish Weaver would think about branching out and 
consider interviewing people who did not necessarily 
appear in horror or sci-fi. This is merely a suggestion, 
made purely because he's so good at getting individuals 
to opeh up. Imagine the treasure trove of stories he 
could uncover from many other film luminaries! 

Reviewed by Michael F. Blake 
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